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LETTER OF TRANS.MITTAL. 


DKrARTMKNT OF TIIK L\T>:RIOn, 

• Burkau of Education, 

Wafihhigton^ Ai^ust 20^ J918, 

Sir; In lDll -15 the Bureau of Kduciition luadc a stiKty of kinder- 
^Mi tcii training i?chooIs, the resuKy of which were published in Bulle- 
tin, 191 G, No. 5 . Follow ing the publication of this bulletin a numlwr 
of supervisors of kindergartens throughout the United States re- 
quested the Bureau of Education to make a study of kindergarten 
Mipervision similar to that of training schoolsf The results are pre-' 
sented in tjie accompanying report. Study of the material herewith 
.-hows that the cu.dom among' school ofTicials is to class supervisor 
of kindeigartcns with siijku* vigors of special suhjcctSy such as music, 
art, inanuid trhining, j)hy:dcul education. This listing implies that 
the kindergarten is a subject ralher than a stage or phase of educa- 
tion. It is hoped that one of the results of the. publication of the 
manuscript tniiismitted hcrcwith^ ill bo to correct this classification 
by biinging to light the true £1111^1011 of k-Mulcrgartcn supervision, • 
wliicli is that of dealing with teachers and children, pot with n sub- 
ject. 

Respect fully submitted. 

P. P. Claxton, 

r.M * Co7nmis8loficr, 

Ihe bECRETAIlX OF THE INTERIOR. 
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KIXDEltGARTEN SUPERVISION IN CITY SCHOOLS. 


1. INTIU)I)UCTION. 

k 

^Kin(lorga?<tn supervision as a distinct department of school 
» oi‘g;iiii/ntion is just reacliing the stiige of historic self-consciousness. 

if any, literature on the subject is discoverable, although 'the 
ollift; of supervisor, or inspector, or director, has always been maiu- 
t allied in connection with botli public school kindergartens and- 
pj'ivately supported kindergartens during the 50 odd years of their 
existence in tlie United States. ^ 

L roni ihe first the form of kindergafton procedure has differed. so 
radically from that <>f the usual public school that the services of 
some one specially trained in kindergarten theory and practice were 
necessary to the success of kindergarten classeis; whuir in the case of 
a group of kindergartens under tlie control of an association, it was 
i in peril tivG tliat :l trained kindergartner of maturity and judgment 
should become responsible to the association for the progress of the 
cliildren and the iniiintenance. of liigh standards among the kinder- 
garten teachers, as well as for the practical details pertaining lo the 
housing and equipment of the classes’ 


In the early days there ^oerns to have been no dividing line be- 
twt>en the office of training teacher and that of supervisor. One 
jx'ison pcrforniod both functions. Because very few training st'hools 
Were in operation in the seventic^s and eighties of the past century, 
the supply of kindergartners was inadequate to the demand. The 
introduction of kindergartens into a public school system always 
involved the problem of procuring trained teachers. Out of the 
exigencies of the situation grew the cusbmi 'of engaging a kinder- 
garten director who could give instniction to young women students 
find also assuino general oversight of the kindergartens as fast as 
they were opened. ^ ^ 

According to this arrangement, the' morning hours of the students 
were devoted to pfactical work with the children; t])psc of the 
supcrjfisor to visiting aud^directing the practice m the kmdergartens. 
T.wAor three afternoons a week the supervisor instructed the studehtj? 
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Th(i St. Tx)iii.s anangeiuont, dosn ilnHl Dr. AV. T. llari is in 
one of liib early, reports, was of tliis typo. From 1ST;] to 18T(> Mis.s 
Susan Blow had freely given her services as training teacher and 
supervisor. For the school year IBTO-TT, Dr, Harris reported: 

Two suiK'rVlsors Imw boon Mrs. C. J. HIMr<*lh nml Miss,Cyni!ila 

W I>ozier, who iiispiM-t the kliMlcr^'arlens nnU ne»k4> wrrkly n iMn is to the snip<‘r- 
inl«‘iHh*nt, >:ive woekly loeliins to ttie asslsiunls. lusitlfs oarl» a 

kimK*r;;ar(en. 

In a series (^f articles iMitJtled, ^‘T^eaves fitan the Xotehook of a 
^Sn])ervisor/’ Miss Dozi<'r herself gives an interesting accotmt of the 
e\peri(‘iK‘es of those early days/ 

In a later report of the kindergartens in St. Louis, Dr. Harris 
ma<le this (‘onmicnt : 

III ontrr to innlo* it Worth whiU* fer \ oliintoiTs to join the sy**! tan. as wctl 
as to i>(MMire tlie ilevelopinoiit nf the s^ilarled lem-liers, it is iieeessary to have 
two j>4*rsoiis of superior aliilily who ran ;;ivo in.strnellon oift*e u?.wrek^on the 
ti>e4)ry aiul prmtice (tiie ^ills and iHeiipalinns) of FroiUnd’s system. ^ 

Anotlier Id.stoi’ic sided ight is furnisheel hv a report presented in 
l!^l hy .Mr. Janies MacAlister, y:nj)erintemlent of })uhlic si‘liools in 
Milwaukee, to the executive f^onunittec of the hoaj*d of education, 
relative to the estahllshir.ent of puhlic' kindergartens it; that city. 
In regard to organization, Mi*. MacAlii^* said,: 

I Ih'j: to. .sn^rp'st tliat llio best tnode of .or.uMtiiziiu: I he system would la* I lie 
a|ipohitim*nt of a fully ri)ni))eteiit person in net ns director of tlu* kluih‘rj:urte^i ^ 
now ill oiKTuthm .it the iioniial .sehool ami chief iJi*'e» tor of the kludci‘t;artens 
as tlu\v are opeiu'd tlmuuxlmut the city. It would he her duty to tialn llie 
assistants, to ;<lve the ms*essary iusinirtioii hy lecture ami otfierwi.se ,nt the 
imrinal s<*liool kiuder;:artcn. ami to sujKu’visc tlio work wliercvcr curried on. 

• * ♦ I need say nothing ns to llic impurtamv of seem iii;: a ehl4*f direetor 

iif aliilily ami edia’alion. of tliorou*:Ii knowU»dt^i\* and an enthusiast in ilie 
work.* .Mueh will depend on this selceilon, 1ml I have no donid a iK*rsou sultml 
to the ilutics and rcsiKuisihl lilies can he fonn<l. 

Tjie following year. Aliss Sarah A. Stewait was ap|)ointed to>fhll 
themnportavt post. , . \ 

(>f recent years the steady expansion of .systems of public kinder- 
garfens, with their corre.spondingly heavy demands upon the time 
o^the snpemsor, and the broadening of kindergarten training 
^mr.si*s to meet the now edncational requirements, have made it 
impos-sihle, except in small city, systems, for the two ofTice.s to Im 
vested in one person. Although the supervisor rs no longer of uocos- 
sity a' training teacher, she is still looked upon as n leader in the 
formation aiul coiuliict of study classes attended by graduate kinder- 

' , - L— 

• jklDOorgarten Review. Japuary» EebruAry, March, 1000, 
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parten tciidiers. Thisjs evidently n survival and' extension of the 
'teaching phase of early supervision practices. 

In theory, the kindergarten is regarded as an integral part of public 
m IiooI systems, btit the existence of an acttial gap is revealed by the 
farj ihat in city scliool dii’cctorios and other publications the super- 
. visor of kimlorgnrtens is listed ^vith the supervisor of imisie, the • 
Mipervisor ikf drawing, or the supervisors of other special subjects. 

listing undoid>tedIy 'pe^^’es tlie convenience of the hoard of ^u- 
edion, luit it has (he .effect of obscuring the true function of kin^r- 
c'lrtcn super\ision, which is that of dcalii'ig with children (and 
; iibjtM't^) ..not merely with a siil>ject. 

2 . CrriLS HAVING KINDERGARTKN SUPERVISOUS. 

f 

Of the ;i(»7 cities which reported to the Hiueau of Kdiication (inir 
or moiy kindergartens, with four or more teachers, Lk-t have special 
siipt*r\ isors for kindergartens luul 1(2 .1 umcju> special kindergarten 
sn)')er\'isor. 

Following the Usage common to tlic niajfu ity of cities, (he terms 
“ sup(*r\ isor, “<lirector. and a>>istant ' arc ^ised throughout this 
iVjKUl to vhsigmite. respectively, the olliciM* in charge of (he system, 
the head t(*aciier in a kiiulcrgarten, and the a>sist’ant teaclnu*. 

lal»I(‘ 1 ii-t< (lie cities lia\ ing Jdmlergarten siiperviM»rs. with (lie 
•Jimulter (tf kindergarlens ni eaeh city aeeording to figures for 1010 
and The name of tie* snper\isoi*. 


i \ni t: 1 ." f 'U/f'f (ttnl 


K’in<|rr- 
1^.11 iriis.* 


Htniitn^rham. \\.\ 

Mnl.ilr. Mil 

Arif 

l‘lr{K'tit>, Ari*. . 

enkiT'jdi'Id, Ciil 

Attjri'Ics, t'ul 

< al 

l’.i.st(|omi, f'nl 

I'(ittli»t(ii, t‘rtl 

Ilnlkml.N. Cal 

>;U'j.iim'titn. e:il.. 


Smiii liiirl'iint, <‘iil.. .• 

OctHi'r, Colo 

N'rw MrUttin, Conn;. , 

Mtix CM, (‘ofiM 

Ni'w l.onann, ( oiin 

ManolK’strr, t'lmn. . . . 

\Vrth*rlmry, <*oun 

Wasliinjrfon^n, i’ 

Mhttin, (Id.* 

Od 

Kumnton, 111 . (dislrH 7 .'>J. . 

MnlirK', III. 

IVnria, III ; 

llivcnfiiio, llM. 


n: 


M U'rlMin. 
K!i/;M«'tll Jf)titl*.Tnn. 
laiwlH-ih Ti'i'C.uttTi. 
.Scllio M. I'olliH'k. 

M irv StrirkliituI 
M. M.ulrlidi* .Sr\ctkii.* 

•H . Irld \'anilrr(i:iw. 

.j j Mah' 1 Ali(v UdvisA 
rt j ( iiiroS, Htown. 

\ j OdUy-U. Vifciii. 

' lUw M. Klnt’hon. 

\‘iold M. I iiixm. 

II. (JriKT l‘iir>om. 

Klld A. Kallnn. 

.Tos-iio Srnmtnn. 

Oortr'ulf r. Studtnmcller. 
Klld \\‘ajthluirn. 

Ajcnc.'K’. KU 7 ,pftlrlrk, 
Catlifrlw R. Watlilnt. 

'27 I Wilktlo A. Allen. 

R Kdwlna W'ooi. 

Hortense M. Oroitt, 

I Irion O. hwyrr.* 

NVlIir Antllony. 

Lury Wav.. . 

Emit Moraa. 


' KindwMtens temporarily di«eoiitinuod. 
• SuccPcdW Ortfe Fulmer, 1»17* . ^ 
^••Rcstgood, mi . J 


VKbdeiimrtnuBikla Maoc^tk^^ cobttk 
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^ Tabi^k -CitU^^mi iiM/H’M iitf H'dutiniu'il. 


ClUoe. 

Kinder. 

SurUsu. 

Craw for J.<i vide . tnd ^ 

4 

Evaa'tvUlo. Iroi 

34 

Viwi Wuyiie, Ind 

13 

numinond, Inil 

. VS j 

* lIunitTiKifUi. Ind 

4 

Indimuipolii. Tml.' 

«I 

M idnk'iui I'ity, Ind 

S 

Mmicfi', Ind.' 

S 

tU'iid, Ind 

id 

Tern* HauU*, (lid 

:i3 

A'iiU'i'nnr'i, Ind 

^ « 

rp‘<iun. lowrt 

4 

l>u\i'Mpnrl, Iowa 

ID 

I*us Mutnes, Ictua 

72 

I'ot ( 1 >Oilre. Inu':\ 

fi 

’ K olTovvitlr, KatH 

i 

Satlnn, ItaiH 

4 

rovliunon, Ky 

T 

I-cxiniftmi, Kv 


Lo(Ii3^ Uki, Ky 

:i4 

New f trlrans, I.fk. 

4.3' 

Bangor, Mi* 

.*4 

Bo^inn. M:i®9 

14.3 1 

Cejnliridgc, Mils.'I. 

17 I 

Tall Rtver. Miss 


Lowell, Mil'!'* 

H ' 

Kewt oil. M:L*W. . . . ; 

t;i 

Filt'incld, Miws * 

It 

Pnrlnen»'ld. 

1ft 

Wof roster, Maas 

* 3M 

Rattle f>fck. Mifh 

12 

llpAHomcr, Mich . . 

* S 

Crvstftl KtilH, Afifh 

ft 

Bet roil, Mich 

116 

Orand Rapids. Mirh 

?n 

Houghton, Midi ^ 

. 4 

Iron wood. Mich 

14 

Jack sou. Mich 

^ 14 

Kobmtuoo, Mirh 

tK 

I.IUl.sillL'. Midi 

23 

Midland, Midi 

4 

Mu.ski'gnti. Mich 

|n 

( hlvholm. MHin .. , 

4 

I>uhith. Minn, 

34 

Evdelli, Miiiii 

in 

Gilliert, Minn* 

h 

HUddne. Minn 

14 

Mitinrftiiolis, Minn 

1*7 

St, Paul, Mlnii 

(17 

Virginb, Minn 

~ 

lamrel. Miv 

ft 

Kunaiks Cite, Mo 


Bt. iKJui.s Mo ! 

m 

Idncoln, Nehr 

19 

Omahft, Nehr 

"62 

Concord, S. H 

b 

Atlantic City, N. 

\ft 

mnorafteld.N. J 

HI 

Jersey ('itv, N, J 

12 

Kearirev, V, J 

. 11 

Newark. N. J 

lOQ 

IVrlh Amhov, .’ . 

« 22 

RuHifrford. S. 1 

b 

Hiiminii, N. J ' 

4 

Trenton, N. J i 

61 

Allrtiny, \. V /. 

24 

.Viastenlnm. N.=*Y 

7 

Rlnvlmniton, N. Y 

28 

BiiiTalo, .V. Y.:.'. 

121 

Ithafti. N. Y 

4 

Ijiwrence, N. Y.. 

6 

Lorkport, N. -Y 

13 

New S'ork, N. Y.* 

(.A 

au 


8up*rvtaar, 


IJiUa R. Schwin. 

(Wlo OtiTrf . I 

Oftil r.i;!*h*rinri. 

Altn A^klm. 

Pnulfiiiv KiMUM*r. 
ilarthi H. (’rilfty. 

Dojiithy Vrm.'itront 

LiUkin MitctiHl. 

Mr-(. Alms.*). WartL 
Webli. 

t'lfiirc* \frr*rfhv. 

Tlh'rt'sft I'.umhwii. 

Mr*; \t,lKiit f>. Phoriff. 

M. I’lirk r 

Mirrim 
Milho KiirJp. 

Mrs. Hiiw*l N. Moor*. ' 

EliT'JllH'th Pylp. 

Lur\ Wftlliy. 

l^itjso i>lctz: HRsi&tanl, AII«m Re»toti, 

FrHfuv5 K. Randolph. 

St'llu! K. Urt)wa. 

Oarnttno r>. A horn: R<?lstant, LUliia PMf. 

Alitu' V. Mi'intyro. 

M dn’I \. Jtolv'rtson. 

Mirt'T 

I. Thitmpjion. 

ICdiili r. ui«. ^ 

Bfrthn M(*<'onkrr .. 

M/>. Miiry II. Hiirkt'j’. 

Mr«. 1‘r«;^loo It l>iidt«y« 

KIm'Iu Hiinsoni. 

Kinn'ni'f M. Kini«y. 

R(* 4 tiiua K. ilflter. 

Annif Slfinrhard. 

.Kunii M. S*\T y 
^itadv*; M. ^hrivor.® 

Lull A. Rit-L ^ f 

Mar Iv Rayruomi, 

Waino Troy.* 

,\an:\ “'Dorinrll. ' 

(‘aralinr A Sjii l<-7. ^ 

riiira It. f oJk. ^ 

Kthfl 1. SansLiiry. j. ^ ^ 

Marlbii \'(irlk(*r. ^ 

Miirv K. UtuikabiKtaf 
T>u*fi ThnrNr. 

.Ill li.i Wiulr M'Oi. , 

Marv K. Mc< lotlan, ' 

Kva H. Sor'i'iiwn. A 

■InncUa K. Howard. V 

Lora Knulhh. 

Mfirv MctAiiloch , 

Alirr M. ('umrk. 

Mr-^. Orlettu B. ('hfttXOdMiu ' 

tldrn I,. Roiithftnte. 

Rib J. HnroUton. 

Ida K. Rohlnron. 

Klla J. Rirhardsofl. • 

Mav KoliMnit. .v 

Miir^rct ICcClonkeif. 

Aili'llnad’Arvettii. 

Ik'rlha K. Koehler, 
l^orena Kroel. 

Bertha U. Usrwit. 

Kllcn Jooea. 

R|b«l Hohh. 

(irsoe K. Rof^ecs. 

RIB C. Rider. 

Bdfth Ueraholl. 

Anns S. Vm Wyefc. % 

Prances E. Pulnam. 

Faimlebelb Cortls; aMjsCaate, ttNOi A. FilBMr, JhaeC NlchA- 

son. 

* Kinderurtea^ under aasodatiqn eodtrol. 

* Succeeded Florence Padiett. IMS. 

* Bticceeded Uaiel Itayileo, 1917. * ' 

> « In fcddl^ to Qm «ibae1|aii t mt u yt f w m , fair otbergipi Iq BwaMyn woA M e rtmltw tn under 
tbeonmrcloUssodBUoUi..^ • . 
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Cilk«. 


Olftui, N. Y 

t'-, In iipcljuiy, N. Y 

r N. V . 

Tt-v. X. V ;; 

N. Y 

( iijiirmnti, Ohio. .!!!."! 

f'i'-M’lrinil, Ohio 

I ■ i\1nn. ( >hio • 

I iv.un.jOhifl ] 

M iMsIiiJti, ( >hioi 

"i MuwllHM Ohio 

Olilo 

okI:\ i 

"kl ihiinm rnv. Okla 

TiiKi. Okhi ■ ■ 

i t’li 

I’ll ] 

r.iiitmi, I’b **_ 

l 'M\ Mt'nrr, H. I 

Tcx.» "■ * 

loit \Vortli, Tax .!!!!] 

Tex 

< ‘L''ten, I I !ih 

H:ilt l.dki* ( ’il V, i idh ... 

N"tf(.ik. Vft.i; ; 

Jt.i imitind, \*a I 

Aniigf), \VK 

A.diln;iil. Wls. • 

i^'inji, wLs ;;;;; 

T ‘itti! (In I.fir, Wix . . , [ 

Ki'tiiifihu. Wi< I 

J ..1 WLs 

f(^hk^^h 

Ihirine, Win !.!!!* 

SlM'I'OVL'oh. Wii) 

^^^illk^.^hJ, WN * 


Klndar* 

KBTtcni, 



Supervisor. 


U* rtArs Rt^i Oace. 
lU Knmcw lAeiiieU, 
61 j Klund (*. Rtevi^rt. 


13 

31 

06 

186 

40 

0 

7 
10 
7H 

6 

46 

4 

371 

100 

30 

65 

6 

17 

4 

8 

13 


iO 


Krancx'X.T. N'enry. 

Para K. Solan. 

^rJiUto lloihwcll. 

^ Margaret A. Tnioe,’ • 

Anns H.XKMI. , 

Mary EHso Runysn, 

Anns L. BsrrMt, 
l .iirs Whltnav, \ 

Mary Hsrrfai. ‘ 

Bunn *nioiirpsaii,* 

AvlsSmlLli , 

Anns W. WiillaiiM. 

Kiln R. Box'oe; ssitfttsnt. Rnubetfa 
h 117.01)0117 ft Ulcs. 

Julia Tenper. 

Mstt Ktrif [^rtw. 

RsnJi W. Oawfbrl 
Helens Wilson. 

Vern* Tsn*;r. | 

..V 1,. 1£. QivUtronsh. 

^ I Ulho M. Wsflxwortk. 


Mary K. IViiiirl).. 
rt ’1 Amelin SuHii. 

6 I I.. yd fat l>on)lttlc. 

13 I Oortmitf falTorican,* 
6 f AnnsC3srit. 

'1 ; Jane K. \’ornan.* 

0 . Irene llarl»cck.» 

”2 riaro Jr-jne-i. 

!4 1 Myrtle Karnham. ' 

6 J Theodora Arnntimn. 
Mcda NowlH'ckn. 


I 


• Klnderyartoiix trmpomrllv dijrontlmied 

• Succeeded Kdtu Mac I.imJaay. 

• KtfhlefynrtenH nrhler HMorlallon coiithol. 


* UfH/rned Ifal7. 

*Sucet'ede(l Edna K. Hood, 1917. 

*SurrredM UwondoIrTi Pcntcm, 1917. 


3. SUPERVISION IN CITIES GROUPED ACCORDING TO .POPULATION. 


V 

Of the yitips of ‘ioO.OOO kiid o.vpr. Chiciipro, IViltimorc, Milwniikcp. 

> an h rnnci.'sco, Soattlq, and Rochester are without special supervisors 
of kiixlerjrartens. <rreater New York employs one chief and two 
Assistant .supervisors for the public-school kindergartens, addi- 
tion to thef^. one supervisor is employed bj each of the fdur associiv 
lions— BrooklymF rce Kindcygarten Society, New Jf^ork Kinderpirten 
Asswiation. Children’s Aid Society, and St. Riirtholomew’s Parish. 

In San Francisco several groups of free kindergartens ijre nmffttained 
l>y associations. 

Poston and Pittsburgh employ one chief and one assistant suiwr- 
' isor for the public kindergartens. In Detroit ftnd I/w Anodes tlie 
' Muiorgurtons and first grades are under one supervisor; in Denver 
the kindergartens and first two grades are in-clmrge of one person^ ■ 
i.nd.in Jersey city the kindergartens and first four graces are super- ^ 
visod by the same person; 
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Table 2 iiuHoates the «ature ami scope of supervision in cities of 
over population. 

( (/I ritirs uj 2 >jO, 000 (intl ora\ 


\ V > 

Kin* 
tlprcur* 
I tm/. 


Typo orsupeniiion. 


1^' Anjrlrs, ('al 

San Franri'^'n, Cal ^ 

IH-nvor, Colo I 

Wavhin^ion, D, (’ 

( hk'aRo, 111 ' 

Orleans. 1^ i 

UaUimorr, Md : 

i 

Uetroit, Mirh f 

Minneapolis, Minn 

Knnsasrity, Mo ; 

St, I/Oiiis, Mo I 

Jersey City. N. J ! 

Newark, N.J | 

ItulTalo. N. Y ! 

Now York, N. V 

Koelifcitrr^ N*. V ■ 

('inemnati, Ohio ! 

(*lev(^d, Ohio 

Vhitalelpnia, I'a 

I'itLsiiirph, (':» 

I'povUenro, IIjI 

SguMw, Wash.' 

iniwaukee, Wi,*: 


I:i7 
1) 
TS 
71) 
' ;t;r. 
43 

143 

in; 

li'-D 

12 

m 

i;ii 

74 

)'4; 

ISO 

;i7i 

100 

tiS 

u: 

134 


Onesupervifor of kindergartens and Hrst grades. 

No special superviisoT. 

One supeiTlsor of kindergartens and first two grade*. 
( >ne supervisor of kindergartens. 

No special supervisor. 

One supervisor of lrtndcrgarten 5 . 

No special supervisor. 

Two supcrrlsors of kindergartens. 

One supervisor of kindergartens and first grades. 

One supervisor ofkiDdergartrn.s. 

Do! 

OnesupervLsor of kindergartens and first f(mr grades. 
One supervisor of kindergartens and primary grades. 
One sujjervbior of kindergartens. 

Three supervisor<of kindergartens. 

No special supervisor. 

One supervisor of kindergarteas. 

Do. 

Do. 

Twosuper\ Isors of klndergorton.s. 

< >ne supervisor of k indergurtens. 

Nos|wial sui)cr visor. 


of kindergarten.', until 1^14, when .^he wHhdirw in order to establish a kln- 
* **“*'**'**^ ***** *** ^vjitle. ilrr inlluemv and ad\ ice are still acU\c ^aclor^ in the city kinder- 


Of the ritif-; \vi(1i a iKipiilaliim Ijolwccii 100,000 and 250,000, 
Hridgpporf, Hartford, New Bedford, Camden, Paterson, and Co- 
Ininbiis do not employ a special supervisor for kindergartens. In si.x 
eilie^:, the kiialergartens and primary grades are under one super- 
visor; and m one of tlie.se, Ixiuisville, an assistant devotes lier entire 
time to the supervision of the kindergartens. In Birmingham, Al- 
bany, Syracuse, and Fort Worth, the su]>eni.sor fulfills also the 
duties of training teach«r in the city normal school. 

.Vthinta and Dallas have no public school kindergartens; but in 
each of tliesc cities a kindergarten association is sponsor for several 
free kindergartens, and maintains a kindergarten training school of 
which the suiJcrvisor lias charge. The kindergartens in Indianapolis 
iire under the control of an association, .j 
The sitiialian with regard to the group of cities between 100,000 
and 250,000 i.s sot forth in Table 3. 




5>UFERyiSI0N IN CITY SCHOOLS. 

Tabu: 3.— tu citict of 100,000 to 2oO.OOO, 


Uinningham, AIa.\ 


< >uwlaml, Tal 

Hriiii.'fpnrl, Conn !!!.* 

(hiriftJTtJ, r<mn 

N('rt Hu\ on, (.'min | 

Atianid, Ua j 


Rio- 

dfrjtar- 

tens. 


Ill lLmnj>t>IN, Ind . . 
f>(‘v Momos, idwft, . 
IxmisviHr, Ky 


t ainbridjre, Wiiss.. . 
Kali Uivrr, Mass, . . 

l-owoll. Mass 

NVw Bedford. Ma.vs, 
S^>ritigfii4d, .Mass. . . 
WtiTivsirr. Mass. 


‘JraiKl Uaimis, Mk'h . 

Sf. Minn 

Omaha. Nel»r.- 

('amden, N. j 

I’aicrson, N. J 

Trrnton, N. J 

.Mliany, N. V 




Type of super vi.si(^. 


Svnicuse.X.V ' ,,1 

»'nliimiHis. (Miid 4 ! Nosuiiervi- 


ktndenprtens is also head of klndcnEarten 
traliiinR departoienl in the oily normal school. 

Onesujwvlsor of ktndcrgarleasaDd primsn- grades 
No. special supervisor. ' ^ ^ 

Onosupcrrlaor of kindereartrrs. 

»r« to«h«s la 

One supervisor ofiwsocialkMi lindcixaftens. 

One supervisor of kindergar(rn!i. 

One stipervi^ of t^deqtkrtens and primarj* grades, with an as> 
sLsUnl giving entire time to the kladervartcns. 

One supervisor of kindergartens and priinarv rrades 
One superv isor oMtlndergarlens. 

One supervisor of kindergartens and first four grades. 

No.6pecial supervisor. 

Oneauperviaor oikfnJergarten.s. 

Do. 

OnesujMTvisororkiudcrgartmsand firM LThdrs. 

One supervisor of kindergartens. 

_ Do. 

No supervisor. 

, One supervisor of kindergartens. 

■:a ^ Ttw sujwrviww of ktadcTKariens i.'. .il^hea.l of kinderrarlcn tnln- 
irtnient of city normal '-chWTl^ 


Jhi> ton, t iliio 
Toiedo. Ohio. 
SenmUm. i*u. 
l>alla.s, I'vjt . . 


Korl Worth. 1‘ox 

1I(«i>ton, r«*\ 

Sail I.uko t'liv, rtuh , 
Kicliiiionit, \'u, 


sufiervi'^or orkIndgrgarlcn<). 
t>ne .s-upervisor of kiiidergurtms. 

Ih>, 

Do. 

^ kin.IergartetH alv> I (fad of klnderparten train- 

Do.* 

One supervisor of kindergirl('r->. 

One .siijwrvi.sor of kindergartens rtud priin irv gr.ldrs 
One supervisor of kindergartens. 


’ KindergjUtt'iiv tomporaritv disi'ontlmied. 

* Otnalui .lud Smi t h Oniuhii s^'hools ini ve Lktu ooiisoli.fited. 

Of ll.o :w riiifs with :.0.000 to 100,000 population. ID Iiuvc> s])odul 
SU|UTV|.<0IS. In nine litio.s the kin(lcrgarlcii> aiul piimary grades 
me imder one supoidsop. In IVoria and .South Heml tlio super- 
visor is id.so in clmrgiHif a kindergarten training class. 

.SnVannah has no laihlic siIuh )1 kiiKh'rgaifens, hut .several free 
.rlas.ses .are -sijpportcd by various organizations and supervised by 
Ihe principal the ass(K'ialioii training scliot)!. 

< In Norfolk the cxinnise of nminlaiiiing free .kindergartens is 
shared by the boaial of education and ‘an association, and the siUJcr- 
vision of Ihe classt's is rarriod on hy the prineipnl of the association 
training .school. 

Table 4 sots fort li -the nature and scope of kindergarten super- 
vi.sion ill (be 39 cities. 
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SUmEBOA-B^BN SUPEBVISIOH IS CITT SCHOOLS. 
Table 4.— in ci^kM of 50^000 to 10^,000. 


ntles. 


Kin- 

dergar- 


Type -of suptrrlsioD. 


Mobile, Ala 

BnketfT. Cal 

Sairamcnto, 

San Diego, ('al 

Pueblo, (.’olo. 

New Britain, Coim 

Wsterbury, (’onn: 

SiTazin&h, (la " 

Peoria, III..; 

^Tinavtlle, Tnd 

\ Fori Wayne, Ind 

South Bend, Tnd ^ 

Terre Haute, Ind 

Kansas City, Ram 

Tovington. Ky 

Ponland. Me 

Holyoke, Mass 

Somerville, Mass a 

Flint, Riich.. 

PxUuth, Minn 

Manchester, N . H 

Atlantic City, N.J 

Bayonne, NT J 

Hoboken, N.J 

Pasmic, N.J 

Binghamton, N. Y 

Scheheeudv. N. Y 

Troy, N. Y 

Utica, N. V 

. Tonkons N. Y 

Akron, Ohio 

Bpdngflcld, Ohio 

Oklahoma City, Okla 

Krie, Ph .V 

Johnsto«-D, Pa 

WUkea-Hane, Pa 

.Pawtucket, R. I 

Kl Paso, Tax 

Norfoik. Va 


9| 

n 

17 
9 i 

U.l 

ifl : 
3k| 

• fl ' 

19 I 

94 i 

U ' 
16 ■ 


One suf^viaor of kindergartens aad first grades. 

No special sppq vlso t. 

One supervisor of kindergarten! 

No supervisor. 

One suporvlaor of kindffgartenf! and flnt gradw. • 

Do. 

The supervisor of association kinderRartens is also heod of kindfJr- 


igatteo tratnlng school. 

The supervisor of khidergartefu Is also head of kinderesrten 
training department of city normal srttool. 

One supervisor of kdndergarfctis and p ri m ary grad^ 


Do. 

The stipo-vUcr of kindergartens is alio head of kindergart« 
trainmg school. 

One cnjicrvisor of kindergartens. 

No special supervi.sor. 

One snpervisor of kinder gaite ns; ^ 

No s^ ial supervisor. ^ 

Do! 

Do. 

One supervisor of kindergartens and primary gradai. 

No special supervisor. 

One supervisor of kindergartens and primary gradati. 

No special supervisor. 

Do! 

One supervisor of kindergartens and prl roar v cradea. 

Do. 

One supervisor of kindergurtens. 

Oue supervisor of kindergartens and primary gradai. 

No s||^al supervisor. 

One supervisor of Idndcrgarteos. 

Do. ' . 

No suparviior. 

Do! 

Do, » * 

The supervisor of a.S9orlstlon kindergartens Is also be^ (rf ktnda^ 
garten craioing scb(X)l. 
f 


Of the oities of 25.000 to 50.000 population, 40 have no special 
-kindergarten supendsora. Five cities employ one gupervi.sor for 
kindergartens and primary grades. 

Evanston is organized into two school distrtets; in only one of 
these is employed a supervisor for kindergartens. 

In Columbus, Ga., an association maintains a kindergarten train* 
ing school the pi;incipal of which is also supervisor of the public- 
school kindergartens. - ^ 

In Butte, Mont., the kindergartens have shared with the entire 
school system the benefit of an assi^ant superintendent, who is 
an expdHenoed teacher and superrisor. 

The nature and scope of "kindergarten supervision in cities of 
25,000 to 50,000 are indicated' in Table 5* 


r 
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• Tawj: 5.—Siit,crvition in citiri of S3M00 to oOfiOd. 

\ ^ I 

ntiM. 


A liiiHwis, Tal . . . . 
I-ong liearh, ('a(. 
Tasadenfi, Cal . 


( oloratlo Sprini^, Colo . 

* Mpridcn. 

Stamr^rtl. ('onn 

A iieii^ta. •;» 

( ulujtihus. <ja i 


KlDd«r-j 

gart*ms. 


Type of sapervi.sion. 


I 


No>;i 


?^ ial sui>crvi3or. 






Da 

Do. 


.1 


4 

U : 
17 

4 

R : 
Ifi ' 
<1 

5 
IS 
25 
19 

15 

4 


The supervisor of Mndcrgortoos Is also heftd otusortatian kti 
varttn iralning school wwunMian eti 

No sperial itupervLsor. 

One rtipervisor of kiuderjcvtenB in district 75. 

One supervisor of kiartergarlcns. 

No s^irii stiprrvtaor. 

One ntpervisor of kmdergartens and primarv sradet 
One siipemsor of sssonatioo kinderjartcm 
No s^itl .supervisor. 

Do! 

One sujM^isor of kloderRarteos and primary unde*. 

No sjfwial supervisor. ' vmum. 


A nrora. Ill 

1* vfinstnn, III 

Mivline, ill 

Ouk rarlt. III !!!; 

Kast rtiiiago. Ind 

Hainmniid. Ind 

itnrir, !nd 

Jtwrlinctnn. Iowa !!! ! 

fedar HBnld"’. Iowa 

roiiii' il HlufT'*, Iowa 

DavenjwrL lo’wa !.! 

l>u>HHjiie, Iowa ! 

Waterloo, Iowa ! ! 

Tn)>eka. Kan< !!!!! 

I.e.^inpton, Ky 

Hunpor. Me ” * 

Mr<Kiklino, Muss 
Haverhill, Mass...'.*.**.*.!!! 

New too, Mass 

I'iitsfield. Mass 

SiiFcm. Ma^s ! !‘ ‘ ] 

^\*utthft^1, Mass 

'I No' 

‘ supervisor of kindergarteoa. 

Do. 

Do, 

Oo. 

No spiot'ial supervisor. 

One supervisor of kindergartens and nrimarr cradM. 
No sj^ul wiper visor. kaww. 

Do! 

Do. 

Do. 

One .supervisor of klnderfartOBS. 

No .speniai snpervianr. 


Do. 

No supervisor. 

One wperviaor of kindergartens. 
Da 

No supervisor. 


Ja-*k.von, .Mli h 

Kulainaroo Mh h ....!! 

l.Hnsinft, Mii:h !!!!!! ! 

Mii.skr^on, Mirh *. * 

Diittc. Mont !!!!!! 

l.incolti, N’ehr '!!!!* ! 

Nashua, N. H ’ 

Kasi Orange. N. J . .*.*. 

Mori it lair. N‘. J 


Now Hrtinsffiok, 
Oianpe, N. j 


N. J ;; 


I'orih .AmlHiw N*. .1 !!!! I 

West llnlvikivi, .N. J !.*!!!!! j 


Amsiordani. N. Y 

.\ nbnrn, N. V 

N. Y . , . ! . ’ ! 

JnmrstoMD, N. V!.!! *’V*' 
Mount Vernon, n! Y...V. " 
New Itofliolle, N. Y..*.*.* ** 

Kiiifrara Kalis. N. Y,. 

I’otighkeepsie, N. Y...* 

Watertown. N. Y . 

l-«rnio, Ohio 

Tiilsa, Okla 

Cranston, R. r 

Newport; R. I * "*•' 

Ogrkai, Utah. ..... 

‘ Oreen Bay, Wis 

Kenosha, wls 

Crosse, Wls *,’ 

Vadlstm, Wli 

O.shkoeh, Wls... 

Hartne. Wls 

Sbebovgan, Wis !!*.!*!*' 

Superior, Wls 


IR ; 
Xt 

' 10 , 

6 

19 ; 
R ; 
9 ' 
9 ; 

12 ; 
11 ; 
22 I 

7 


7 ; One supervisor of ktndergarteaa. 
10 No s^’iaJ supervisor. 
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14 I 
14 
10 I 


Do. 
Do. 
-l)a . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


» I One Mpervlsor of ktnder y r te n s . 
No sperial supervisor. 


H 

10 

8 

4 

16 

10 

16 

22 

16 f 

19 ' 


s^li 

One supknrlsor of Undergarteita, 
No sperial supervisor, 

One supervise of kindergarteoa. 
Do. 

No speilal super vbor. 
One^pervisor of Undergarte&ii, 

Do! 

^0 sperial auperviiw. 


Of the cities of 16,000 to 26,000 population, 82 are without a 
special kindergarten supervisor. In 8 cities, the kindergartens and 
primary are under one supervisor; in one of these, Bloonv-^ 

^ - J* ^ 6lemen^^y .grad^ inoliiding. the kindergirtetL 

are under supervision, of persem. - ^ 
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Tabie 7.— gupcrtiitfoii in cUirs tcilh under 15,000 popufa/ion— Continued. 


Cities, 


Kinder- 

gartens. 


aporto, Ind 

ellc I'lainc, Iowa. 


Hel 

I'rf'sion, Iowa 

Kiiirticld, Iowa 

Miirsdialliown, Iowa 
Ma:«ii City, Iowa.. 


'skaloosa, Iowb 

\ViL*;hinEton, Iowa 

>'alma, Kans.T 

.‘tucusta, Me 

Hnuiltree Mass 

iU’nion Harbor, Mieh- !. 

Messciner. Mich 

Cadillae, Mieh 

Cry.<tuU Fails, Micb 

hnwagiac. Mich 

I folland, Mich 

Houghton, Mich 

Iron wood, Mich 

Ishpcming, Mich 

Mani.stee, Mich 

Maiilsiiquo, Mtoh 

Marquette, Mich 

Monomliteo, Mich 

Midland, Mich 

Osceola, Mich ; " 

Owaaso, Mich 

I'ctosky, Mich 

Siiull Sir. Marie, Mich 

1‘iiroo U1 vers, Mich 

Traverse f'ttv, Mich [j. 

Aurora. Minn 

(’hisholm, Minn * 

t'olemlne, Minn 

Kly. Minn [ 

Exeleth, Minn 1.'.. .. 

• iilhert, Minn * * * 

Mankato, Minn 

I.oiirel, Miss * * *' 

Ofeat Kan.“, .Mont !!!! 

Helena, Mont 

Fremont. .Nchr !!!!!! 

Hastings, Nebr 

A.shtiry Park, N. J 

Clifton, N. J ■ * 

Knplewood, N J 

Carheld. N. J 

NiJlIey, .V. J 

Uiittterford, N. J... ."!!!!!!!! 
South Orange, N. 

Summit, N. J II.!*! 

Weehawken, N. J I. II*** 

IV esi field, N, J "I 

AVes^ Orange. N. J . . ..I 

Oeneva, N. Y I 

Horiietl, N. V 

John.stowD, N. Y ...-1 1. 1 II !II 

hansinghurg, N. YI...I 

hawTence, N. V.. 

UttleFalla, N. Y 

North Tonaw&nda, N. Y 
Haraloga flprUigs, N. Y.. 

Tonawanda. N. V 

Kreraom, Onto 

Washington C. U., Ohio 

^ Onihrie.OkIa. 1 ...: 

TitusMlU; Pa 

Warren, Pa 

Antlgo, WLs 

Ashland. Wis 

Hearer Ham, Wls 

■ Janesville, \Vb 

Manitowoc, Wls 

Marinette, wis 

Monroe, Wht.'t. .' 

Neenah, Wls.. 

Oonuto, Wis 

mevens Point, Wis. 

M’aukesha, Wli 

- Weet Ailto, Wis 


4 

4 

4 

4 

16 

9 

4 

4 

5 
12 


Type of supervision. 


No .vj^ial supervisor. 

One supcrviiior of kindergartens. 
No s^^*lul supervisor. 

Dol 
Ho. 

Ho. 


One supet^isor of kindergarlcns. 

No supervisor. 

Dol 

One special supervisor of kindergartens. 

No special supervisor. 

()nc supervisor of kindergartens. 

No Facial supervisor. 

.niperviwir of kindergartens and primary gradM. 
One supervisor of kindergartens. 

No supervisor. 

Hoi 

Ho. 

Do. 

One suporvi.'or of kindergartens. 

No .Y»cial supervisor. 

Ho. 

Ho. 

Ho. 

Ho. 

Do. ‘ 

One supcrvi.sor of kirulergartens^— * 

No .F^ecial supervisor. 

One .superMsor of kindergartens and primarv grade# 

< Jne .siipervi.'ior of kindergartens. 

N 0 s peci a 1 SI I per vLsot . 

Oqe supervi.sor of kindergartens and primary cradM. 
Nos^ial siipenisor, 

Ho. 

Ho. _ . 

Ho. 

Ho. 

1 ) 0 . 

Ho. 

Do. a 

One super vh^or of kindergartens. 

No special supervisor. 

One supervisor of kindergartens. 

No special supervisor. 

Ho. 

Ho. 

•Do. 

Ho. 

Do. 

Ho. 

One supervisor of kindergartens. 

No sjpeeial supervisor. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

One supert Isor of kindergartens. 

No special supervisor. 

One^upervisor of kindergartens and primary grades. 

No s^edal siipen'lsor. 

Da 
Da 
l>a 
*Da 
Da 
Da 


A/V. ' 

One su^'i^ of klxu}ai|art«nt. 

No sps^i auparvisar. 
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4. ^PERVISION IN CITIES GROUPED ACCORDING TO NUMBER OP 
KINDERGARTENS.* 

Of 12 1 ‘ities having 100 or more kimlergartens, 10 have supervisors 
(if khulergarttMis and 2 have no special supervisors: 


Nou* York, N. Y. (OiKi) 
III. ( 3701 * 

Pa. (IJTI ) 

( ’lr\ L'lnnU, Ohio U»:t0) 
;*i. U.uis. Mo. OGD) 
iM.sinn. Mass. (143) 


I>os An-eU‘s, Cnl. 037 ) 
Mihvaiikw, Wi.s. (IIM)* 
Patnaln. N. Y. (121) 
Detrnii. Mich. ( 11 G) 
Newark, N. J. (102) 
PiUslHirKh. Pa. ( 100 ) 


\ 


Of 8 cities having between 70 and 100 kindergartens, 7 have super- 
of kindergailens and 1 has no special supervisor: 


M'.iineu))o!js. Minn. ( 87 ) 
\V:;s]iini;tini, I>. (’. ( 70 ) 
Denver, (h> 1 i>. ( 7 S) 
Kansas City. Mo. ( 77 ) 


TuleUe, Ohio ( 76 ) 
lUx’Iioster, N. Y. ( 74 )* 
Dew Moim^s, Iowa ( 72 ) 
Ornnd Uni>iils. Mieh. ( 70 ) 


f )f 0 eit i(*< Iiaving between 50 and 70 kindergartens, all have super- 
visor-; of kimlcrgarttuis: 


Trenton, N. J. ( 61 ) 
Syrai itso. N. Y. ( 01 ) 
Oakland, Cnl. {QO) 

New Ilnvon, Conn. (r» 0 ) 


St. I'aul. .Minn. ( 07 ) 

Cinciiumti. <Uiio (06) 

ProvldeiH'e. It. I. (O.n) 

Oniiihii. Nrin*. ((>2) 

Indianapolis. Ind. (Gt ) ' 

Of 11 cities having between 30 and 50 kindergartens, 8 have super- 
vi.sors of kindergartens and 3 luivc no special supervisor: 

Oklaiionm* (t];la. (40) . Yfaikera, N. Y. (30)* 

New Orlenii,';. Ln. (13) TaniL'^ville, Ky, (34) 

Akron, OIno ( 10)* Duluth. Minn. (3-1) 

Dayton, Ohio (40) T(»rr(‘ Haute, Ind. (32) 

Klim, Mich. (40)* Scrantun, Pa. (30) 

Woroe.ster. Mus.k. (30) ' ^ 

Of 20 cities having between 20 and 30 kindergartens, 11 have 
supervisors of kindergartens and 9 have no special suj:(Crvisor: 


J 


Wntcrhnry, t'.onn. ( 28 ) 
rdnshamton, N. Y. ( 28 ) 
.VMnntJi, Ga. ( 27 ) 

-Seattle, Wash. ( 27 i* 
Cnuiden, N. J. ( 26 t* 
(Nuincll RlufTri,' lowii ( 2 n)* 
>:vaiisville, InO. ( 24 ) 

Ray City, MU-h. ( 24 )* 
Albany. N. V. ( 24 ) 
Paterson, N: J. ( 24 )* 


Rrudne, WIs. ( 24 ) 
RinnliiLchHin, Ala. ( 23 ) 
Rultliiiore, Md. ( 23 )* 

Midi. ( 23 ) 

New Bedfonl, Ma.^w. ( 22 )* 
t'iTth .Vmlaiy. N. ,T. ( 22 ) 
Oslikosh. Wis. ( 22 ) 
Jamestown, N. Y. ( 21 )* 
nica, N. Y. ( 21 ) 
Watertown, N. Y. ( 20 )* 


> Figures tn pnren tholes following name of dty lodlcafa numtier of kindergutena. 
* No special atUKTvUur. . • < 
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Mobile, Ala. (9) 

.Snn Diego, Qal. (9)* 

climomJ, Ir;j]. (0)* 

Oskaloo.sa, Iowa (9)* 

Kali Uivcr, Mass. (0) 

I'reuiont, Nebr. (9)' ~ * 

Orange, N. J. (9)* 

Of 41 cities having 7 or 8 
kiiulorgartens and 30 have no 
Tolorado Springs, Colo. (S)* 
<*olunibivs Oa. (8). 

Hast Chicago, Iml. (S)* 
Hurlingtoxi, Iowa (8)* 

Itangor, Me. (8) 

Oowagiac, Mich. (8)' 

, Kscanaha, MIcIi.'‘(S)‘ 

Isiipeming, Midi. (8)* 

Monoininee, Midi. (S)‘ 

Michigan City, Mich. (S) 

Owovso, Mich. (8)* 

Traverse City, Midi. iS)* 
Nashua,' N. II. (8)* 

CarfieUI, N, J. (8)' 

Nutley, N. J. (S)' 

Westflehi, N. J. (8)* 

\VI|tc I'lalns, N. Y. (S)‘ 

Klyria, Ohio (S)* 

(’ninsum. U. T. (S)‘ 

Og<len, Ktah (8) 

, Heaver Dam. '\Vis. (S)‘ 

Of 59 oitie.s having 5 or G 
‘kiiulorgartens and 31 have no 
IMioenix, Arlz. (C) 

Ulverside, Cal. (0)‘ 

' Hoiiiona, Cal. (0) 

Siuitn Ana, Cal. (C)* 

Santa Barbara, Cal. (C) 
Naugatuck, Conn, (fe)' 

New Lomloh, Conn, (G) 

Augusta, Go. (0)' 

Savannah, Go. (0) 

Vincennes, Ind. (G) 

Fort Doilge, Iowa (6) 

North Adorns, Masn. (C)* 
I'ittMneld. Mom, (0)^ 

Snloni, Moss.' (0)* 

Crystal Falls, Mich, (C) 

Manistee, Mich. (6)* 

Petoskey, Mich, (fl)* 

. Auroral Minn, (6)- . 


Hoboken, N. J, (0)* 
Montclair, N. J. (0)* , 


Cloversvilic, N. Y. (9)* 

Port Chester, N. Y. (9)' 

Lorain, Ohio (9) 

AVarren, Pa. (9)* 

Wausau, AVIs. (9)* 

kindergartens, 11 have superv’Isors of 
special supervisor; 

^ AA'auke.slm, AVis. (8) 

Bisbee, Ariz. (7) 

Bakersfield, Cal. (7) 

Kan,«;n.s City, Kans. (7)* 

Lexington. Ky. (7) 

Dubuque, Iowa (7)* 

• AA’oltliani, Alnss. (7)* 

AA’estfiohl, Alas?. (7)* 

Snult Ste. Marie, Midi. (7)* 

Virginia, Minn. (7) 

AVinona, Minn. (7)* - 
AA’est Hoboken. N. J. (7)* 

AA’est Orange, N. J. (7)* 

Amsterdam, N. Y. (7) 

Lackawanna, N. Y. (7)* 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y, (7)' 

Afansfldd, Ohio (7) 

AA’ilkes-Barre, Pa. (7)* 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak. (7)‘ 

Stevens Point, AVIs. (7)* 

/ 

kindergartens, i24 have supervisors of 
Si^ceial supervisor. 

I.nnrel, Miss. (0) 

Butte, Mom. (G)‘ , 

Helena, Mont. (C)* 

I/a\vreucc, N.' Y. (6) 

Tonawandn, N. Y, (0)* 

Asheville, N. C. (0)* 

Guthrie, Okla. (C) 

Burlington, A’t. (0)* 

Antigo, AVIfl. (6) 

Ashland, AVIs. (C) 

Manitowoc, AAMs. (0)* 

Monroe, AVIs. t6)* 

‘Neonah, AVIs. (6)* 

AA’C^t AlUs, AVIs, (O* 

Alamedo, Cal. (G)‘ , 

Bedlonds, ' Cal. (G) • < 

Snn Bernardino, Cal. (5)* 

Miami, Flo. (5>* \ . 




No BUpervlibr.*- 
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Mir>hnwaka, Ind. (5)* 
Mundo, Ind. (5) 

Soutli Manchester, Conn 
Coffey vine, Kang. (5) 
Anj;usla, Mo. (5)* 
Hraintree, Mass. (5)* 
liesscnicr, Mich. (5) 
Uidillac, Midi. (5)* 
Osceola, Mich. (5)* 
i’ominc, .Mich. (5)* 
o’iibort, Minij. (5) • 
Iliisiingg, Nobr. (5)V 

Of 47 cities liaving 
gaitens and 35 have 

Collins, Colo.* 
lii'id^reiwrt, 

Wjililngford, Conn,* 
Aurorn, III.* 

Park, Iil.> 

UivcrsUlc. III. ^ 
\Viiuko'?aii, Ill.‘ 
Crawfonlsvillo. I ml. 

Hiiiit inj^lon; Ind. 

I.a Torto, Iml.* 

Hollo Plainc, Iowa.* 
<’rosion, Iowa, 
raiifldd, Iowa.* 
Washington, I own.* 
Salinn, Knns. 

Topeka^ Kiins.* 

Haverhill, Mass.* 
Sninervillo, Mass.* 
Houfriiton, .Mich. 
Manhstiqiie, ^Ilch.* 
Manniotte, Mich.* 
Midland, Mich. 

'I'lireo nivers, Midi.* 
Cliishnlni, .Minn. 


Concord, X. H. (5) 

Manchester, N. II. (5)*. 

• (5) I^ng Branch, N. J. (5)* 

Kulherford, N. J. (r)) 

'Wcehnwken, j. [py 
West Now York, N. J. (5)* 

Little Falls, N. Y. (5)* 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. (0)* 

Hnllns, Tex. (0) ^ 

Norfolk, ^Vn. (5) 

Jancs.vlIlo, AVis. (j)* 

' ' ’ ✓ 

4 kindergarten-:, 12 have sniiervibors of kinder- 
no special supervisor. 


CoJornlue. .Minn.* 

Lly, Jlinn.* / 

I^hiiikato, Minn.* 

Asbury IMrk. X. J.* 
Knglewood, N. .1.* 

South Orange, N. J.* 
Summit, 'N. J. 

CoIUH's, N. Y.* 

Geneva, N. Y.* 

Hliiica, N. Y. 

.Tobiisiown, N. Y.* 
Lan.singlmrgli, X. Y* ^ 
f’olnmbus, Ohio.* 
Fremont. Ohio.* 
Norwood, Ohio.* 
M’asliington C. H.. Oliio.* 
Tnisa, OkiH. 

Jolmstown, Pa.* 
Titusville, Pa.* 

Kl Paso, Tex.* 

Houston. Tox. 

Gr(*en Buy. WIs.* 
Oconto. 'Wis.* 


/ 




r.. PREPARATION AND EXPERIENCE OF KINDERGARTEN SUPER- 
VISORS. 

(General educational preparation .— a foundation for tlieir pro- 
fc^isionaL preparation, the larger number of supervisors have been 
graduated from a four-year high-school course. Several have taken 
>.omc high-schooI work followed hy normal school training. Others 
Imve added one, two, or three years of college work toUheir -high 
^Iiool foundation.^ A numbei* of others have taken spedal courses 


in art, musi^, literature, psycholo^, or philosophy; wli 


I two'supiiej:'-^ , 
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visore lire graduates in music. One supervisor has had a course in a 
business college. 

Of those who have compit'tod a college course, founhold the degree 
of bachelor; one has received a B. A. degree from the University uf 
Michigan, one an A. B. degree from the University of Nebraska, one 
a B. 8. degree from Columbia University, and the fourth a lb A. 
4jcgree from Beloit College. 

Jclndergarfvn iraintng of mpervhors of Jdndci'gurfrfi.-.— 
All stipervisoi^s who arc charge of kindergartens alone have b;i>l 
liill^ kiiulergarton training. Bi^reding their assignment to snian- 
vivory positions, they, have had^also from '2 to 22 years of a|*tiial 
■ teaching exiHU'ionco wini (-hildiien in kindergartens. In atKlil:<>;i 
to experience with cliildren. a considerable iimnher of stipei \ i-m s 
have I>een I»jL^achers in kindergarten training schools, and several lia\e. 
taught in primary grades. 

One supervisor has had experience ns grade critic in a normal 
school. 

h xf emtoo of profrsdona^ prrj'xirattou . — A not(*woryiy fact con- 
nected witli tlie preparation and experience of supervisoi's is that 
with very, few exn'ptions fuM|iu*nt atlcndanee uj)on ^iimnier school 
session.s has been employed as a imunis ot extending and intonsifving 
the. t raining origina 1 ly reeoived. 'Uie smnnier s(*h(K>ls of tin* I'niver- 
sity of Chiriigo and of ( oliimhia Univeisity are many times iiu*n- 
tioned ; sessions at ("hiuilaiKpia. N. V.. lia\ (! been attended bv se\ (’i*al 
SI 1 pel* visors. Otluu* sn|)er\isors have evddei'.tly sec iiivd leave of 

absence from their dntie-s for delinilo periods of time in order to avail 
themselves of the excellent conr.'^es’ in kiiT(1(M*garten supervision oifored 
during the winter terms of the imiversities. 

Spvcipc kvidergartfni tronung of hn)(lergarfon-pr}m 0 irf/ h\i per* 
visor8*~~'\ full course in kinde)*garten education has Ih^oii taken by 
the larger number of su[)cr\ i*'ors wlto are in charge of bot.li kimler- 
gurtens and primary grades. A few su]>ervisors report having bad 
8onu* cop.rse>s in kindergarten work; the nMuaiiiing few report that 
they have had no specific kimh igiii'ten training \vhnts(x^ver. . 

It appears,* the re fort V tiuit placing the kimlergaiions and primary 
grades under the supervi.sion of a per.^on who has not hatl spUcilic 
kiiulexgurten training is as mfich for the sake of economic con- 
venience as for the sake of achieving organic relations between the 
kimlergarten*and the early grades. 

rh this connection, Miss Ida Vandergaw, of Oakland, Cal., writes: 

la Oakland the supcr>i8or of priihary work ts omcinlly the otfrUcr of the 
klnUerKarten teachers. Kindergarten clnR^os have been orgauijs^ at Intervals 
.since 1^, ' * * * I*' 1^18, the klndergartncra asked the board of. educaUbu 
^at ^he gbperytspr -of pHm^ officially tMr adviser. ; , 
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Mrs. Abigail Sheriff, of Davenport, Iowa, makes this note:' 

lly visits to the kindergartens are hardly those of a supervisor. 

'Iho rcj)ort from the supervisor in Be.sseiner, Mich., is: 

I mn a ^^mlo supervisor ami have but little Ume to. give to kUi.lorgarten 
P oble,"s. We have children In kindergarten only one-half a year, subs.itntlng 
Hiltprimary fur tlie second hiilf year. 

The kin.lergartens of a puhlib-M-hool sy..te,n are fewer in mintbo.r 
than he primary grades; ,1,,. doinaml.s. therefore, of the grades 
e.xeeed those „f ,!„> kmdergMiieiis. ami tlie supervisor is ohlhred to 
•give lier lime wlierc it is mo.st needed. .. |-or tliis reason a special 
.supervKsor.for kiiulergarten.s alone is about to be apj.ointed in Evans- 
Mlle, Ind. It IS felt that more intensive supervisorv work should be 
carried on ani'ong the kiiukTgarten tiachers 

' Mis.s Alice T. Lee, of Iv.well, ^Iass., rei.orts that previous to her 
n ppoin loent as siipervi.sor of primary grades and kiiulergarten.s 
he had been a prmiary prineipal for many years and Imd watched 
the development of the kiiulergarten.s in lunyell. and it has since been 
lier aim to make the kindergarten a unit in the schrtdfsvsteiiL 
111 Mattie Creek. Mich., the kindergartens, have come in gradually 
during the past few years. ,„ul there are stdl hot enough of them 
to warrant the e.xiieii.se of a special .supervisor for kindergartens and 
first gra,le.s; tlie primary .siiporvi.som therefore, is at jiresent in 
ciiarfro ot tlioiM. 

The .su|.e,rvisor of grade work in Ant, go. AVis.. Miss Amelia ..Sabin 

• ■‘'"per vising of “straight kindergarten’’' 

work. I he kindergarten teachers teach a class of snhprimarv chil- 
ch.hlren in the n.oriimg and « class of kindergarlen ohildren’in tlio 
aflelno^n. i he .supervisor is obliged to .spend most of her time 
with new or beginning teachers in all grades. Sometimes she is 
hh'h sclu^^^^^^^ -s'lhslilule for teadiers in the grade.s and also in the 

6. RESPONSIBILITY OF SUPERVISORS IN ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION OF KINDERGARTENS 

The (one of the report.s of this phase of the subject indicates a 
good spirit of coopen, tion on the part of the superintendent, the 
school principal, the kindergarten' teanher.s-, and the kindergarten 
supervisor This ndationship offers an opportnnil.y for truly demo- 
cratic conduct, and while written reports can not bo entirely relied 
upon for a statement of actual conditions, still, from the fact that 
principals and tochers and sometimes parents are called in con- 
Bultation, It IS evidpnt that the idcnls at work in thosc school i^a- 

tioi^ are doniocratic,that Nere is a disposition 

■ ; -s . ^d' to ict only aa a rwult of 
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The nunibcT of sessions a day^ and the length of the^esawnA . — 
The degree of i:G.^ponsibility borne by the supervisor in regard to 
the number and length of sessions ranges from ‘MnaJiiiig most of the ^ 
decisions ” to no responsibility ” vlmtsoever. In 10 citic^^ the 
supervisor ha.'? a large responsibilitVj consulting, course, with the 
Mip(‘riutendent, jhc school principal, and the kindergarten teachers. 

In L^> citi(*s,- the supervisor acts in an advisory capacity,, ivcoiu' 
luendiiig to the board, of education or school committee and to the 
>iil)crintcMdont measures- concern iYig the number and lofiglli of 
Sessions. 

In I'J cities,’ rulings in all such matters are made by t fie hoard 
of education. Supervisors in 1 romvood, ^lich., and Kulherford aiul 
Tientdii, X. ^ report: "The State kiws govern tiie mmiher ami 

length of- sessions." 

Supervisors in lOijilies/ iv[)uit that wluMi tlu^a>^niued ofHce the 
kindergartens wore already organized ami in running order. Super-- 
visors in eight write that they are only partly n"-poiidhlc ’’ 

f(tr these details. ' 

* In 20 cities,'’ supervi.'-ors report that tlu‘y 'arc not at’ all re.^^pou- 
sible. 

In the case of kiiulergarteiis controlled hy asMK'iation>/ the ^upc^- 
Aisor confers with tlm executive oflicers of the association ami then 
renders decisions. 

* Xundy r of chlldrui (o C(o h h tndi rgarttn' n>nnt>er oj^ months chiT / 
dren nmanh la h/ndergarfi n; jfvomotion o) ( hitdm\, — Measures 
relating to the size of the classes aiul the time of promotion from 
kindergarten to first grade are largely under the control of the super- 


MUniiluf;hai)), Ala,, l.os Aiik*'U r, Siummonto. inMl SHUtii Hitrltiun, (’nl.. Oortver. CH'Io., 
Columbus, tin., CrawfonlsvUlr ifml VImenitr.-*. IimI , Tort nodtfr. lowti, Huttlo Cn^'k aud 
Ik'lrolt. Mlth., Kansas CUy. Mo., lUiUi'. .Mont., Kt'oruoy, .N. J., -Sciuiuviady anil .Syra- 
cUHp, N. Y. 

•rhovnlx, Arl 7 . . Nvw Ilrltaln inut Soiillf Manc-to sirr. ('onn . M4.Un.-. 111.. Snllim. Knns., 
Kail lUviT and Wortrhter, Mnatt., Kaliiinuzoo and l.iiiislup. Mb li.,^, Oil tint. St. rmil. nnd 
Virginia Minn., Uu<'uln, Nobr. lUot>inlb’Id. N. J.. AUmiiy, Hufruio, uiul t'tl.a. N. Y.. 
Clmlnnatl. Ohio. Oklnhonm City, Okla., IMiUitd.-liihla nml riiisbnrgh, l*u.. lU.iuuoud. 
Va., Uclolt, Koud du lair, and' Wnuki^sha, Wla. 

* ttukorsfletd and Oakland, Cal,, Itoston ni^ Luwcll, Mass,. Muski'Cim,. M Mlnnc- 
apvlfa, Minn., Olean aud Troy, N.‘V,, Srrauloii, I’a . l*rovhleDro, U. I., Kt nosha and 
Iji CroRao, W'la. . v 

♦Pftaadena and Pomona, Cnl„ N.'W Uondtin, Conn.. KvainvUlo and Hammond, Ind.,^ 
ChUholiti* Minn., St. Loula, Mo., AtlunUc CUy, N- J , Tolerlo, Ohio, Antlgo, WIs, 

•New llaTen, Conn., Prorla, 111., Fort Waynr, Ind., l^uUvlllc,‘ Ky., llnngor, Me., 
Cambridge, Maas., Uayton, Ohio. Salt Lake CUy. Vtah. . 

MVatorbUry. Conn., WatdUngton, n. t:., Michigan City, South Ili-nd. nnd Tern; 

‘liid, Newton a^d rittafleld, Mn»«., ncBsemer, Urand lUpldn, IToughton, and JalrkfH^ 
MK'h., Erelcth, Minn., Uurrl, MIrr., Jrraey City, N. J., BInKhamtoD, Ithaca, and Loqk* 
port, N. Y., Manafleld, Ohio, Fort Worth, Tex., Sheboygan, Wis. 

^Atlanta and SaTaiinah, Ga„ ItivrrHlde Ktmlrrgarton Kxtcn«lon ARsodatlon, lllvcr* 
tide 111 Indlanapolla and Muncle, Ind. ; Brooklyn Free Kindergarten Society, Brooklyn, 
N Y,' ’children’* Aid Society, New York; N. Y.; New ¥4rk Kindergarten AtWHlttlon. 
Kew York, N, Y. ; St. Bartholomew’s Parli^; New York, N. V I Kindergarten and 
lodUBtrlal AsaocUtlon. IXallat, Tci,; Free Kindergarten AMOclatloHi NorWk, A'a. t. 
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vispr. Noticeable, too, is the estcnt to which tlie jndgments of (ho 
school principal and of the kimler^arten teachers enter into the de- 
cisions, especially in regard to promotions. This is the case in 44 
. citios.^ , ■ 

In 22 cities,* the supervisor ofTers advice and sug^jestions. 
Supervisors in 11 cities* report tliat they have no responsibility 
in thest‘ inalters. Supervisors in 5 eities^ report that they are partly 
rcspoiusible; and those'fn 8 other cities* write (hat the kindergartens 
were already orgmii/cd when they entered upon ?^^*ir duties 
ThureiH.rts from B^kerstield and ( )aklaiul, ('al., rronwood, Mich , 
an. Hcloit. Wis.. -, to Siaje laws which fix tl»e age at which 
chil.lreij shall he promoted fr.mi the kin.leigarten. 

In the Rakeisfield kindergartens Hie supervisor allows the enroll- 
nieiit to reacli oO and then fcst.,!)lisho.s a waStiiig list. In Oakland 
the board of education granted the petition of the Kindergarten 
( lull, eoiiipioet^.f all the kin.lmg.irt en_ (eaehers in the deparUneiit, 
that at) pupils be the maximum per teacher, the class to'lie divi.led 
"ilo a morning group and «n afternoon group as .soon as the mim- 
lier enrolled exceeds 80. In regar.l to promotions, (he >ui.ervisor in 
Oakland reports; “If the parents are filing, an immature child ‘ 
(> years of age mav be kept long’er in the kindergarten. althoUL'h by 
.''(ate, Inw a child may eiUdr primary aW. years of age.” • 

Idle report from ('inoinntUi mentions annual promotions in all the 
giyirs. includiug (he kindergarten, and reports frpm Uutlierfoid, 
-V. -I.. and r.a Yh-osse. \\ is,, mention semiamuml promotions. In 
e.xrei.tional ea.se|, however, the supervi.sot' and leiiehcrs may exercise 
rction. 

In Minneapolis, Minn., kindergarten children are promoted to first 
graile by maturity rather than by age. 

/’/(iiuihi;/ the kimfergarten rnow.v.— Jt is a matter for surprise that 
s^'i-nsors. in (he main, have sm li eomparativoly.restri. te'd latitude 

Mi!niilni:lmni. .\tn.. PhofniY. Arl*.. Pos Anuflea. SucrnnuMito, find Rantu Rarban. Cal 
PrUM r -».,io.. ,\. u^ ;uMl WaXorlmry, C.mn.. Columbus, Cn.. Pcorla III Crnw" 

fonlsvlIUh Kvnn.vHUh Knrt St.uih Uontl. timl Vlnrrnnns. Ind.. Fort I>odgJ Iowa 

Saliim, ktiiiH. I,nutsvlIIr. Ky.. Hangor. Mu.. Knit RIvor. Nfwton. and noator* ’ 
(iittlu Crrrk. IMn-it. llouKhtoii. and lauiHlng, Mich . RreU-th nml Mlononpolla* Minn ’ 
LfUii'M. Miss . Hutto, Mimt., Mnroln, N>br.. nin,»nin. ld and Koarnev N J 4Itmnv’ 
lllnghainton. UulTnlo, Iihnca, I.ockport. Ol^n, S^ht-nnetady. Syracuse and OtlCT N y’ 
I>nymu. Ohio. Hii.l Wntikoshn. Wla. * Y.. 

• Now IlHtalii and Suutb MancItVstcr. Conn., Molhir. III., IxivU and Worcaator Mafta 
„„d Mich . OIINtI. Se Ph.u. virjl,. Ml„nror,m ^ 

m. horford »..d irentoo, Troy. N, Y.. ClScInn.tl. Ohio, Phll.delphl,. Plt^to^h 

nml S. rnnton, Pa Prov d. nco. R. t.. P™,d da LaV. Kenosha, and I.a Cro.„. w^^ 
«\\n«hlnaton. 0. C.. MIcl.laan eil.v and Terr<*Ha,u,N In.l . Pm»ft,ld Mn.a .oF„n„ 
Rapids and Jackson Mirh., irnoy Cliy. N. J., Manghcld. Ohio, Oklahoma Cltj\)lila^ 
lort Worth, Tex., Sbrboygan, Wls v*ia., 

ronnd*Ta^''*'^*' C'O- Mo.. Salt I.aki City, 0tah. Rlch- 

Atlanir''*."'','! ‘’on" . Unmmond. Ind., Cblahoim. Mina, 

Atlandi < itj, N. j.. Toledo, Obto^ Anttgo, Wla. . • . 

9ne2”— 10 — 4 
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in room pliinnin^. Kindergarten rooms, and first-grade rooms as 
well, shonltl'be as unlike the traditional schoolroom as possible. The 
physical anti social needs of young rluldren demand that especial 
atleiUion be paitl to tlie hygienic, artistic, and convenient arrange- 
ments of the rooms and snnoundings in whicli their education is 
carried On. Biackhoards. cnphoards. and window seats must he low 
enough for 5 and 6-ycar-old ' Inldreii to n,<o with comfort; there must 
be abundant floor space for tlte free actfvitics; the windows must 
be placed with reference to tiie hygiene of the eyes; and. toilet-room 
conveniences mu.st be planned for tlie best welfare and conifort of 
the S!uall persons who use them. 

In spite of tlie obvious need for the judgment of a trained kiiuler- 
gartner, the reports indicate that in 35 cities^ tlie^Siipervi^or has no 
responsibility for planning the laKnii.' in '2l ritii's* the supcr\ iM)r is 
sometimes con>nltc(l and is e\id(nitly permitted lo gi\e suggestions. 

Larger powers arc granted to supervisoi> in' 15 cit^,^ for diey sub- 
mit plans and recommend measures whiciraif usually carrioii out by 
tlie hoanl of education and the superintendent. In Fort Wayne, 
Ind., the supervisor may arrange plans provided she keejis within 
the first bid of tlie contractor.” 

In only 9 cities does it appoai- that a desirable degree of coo[n*ra- 
tion exists lietween tlie kimlerirartcn supervisor ahnl the scliool aii*hi- 
tect f and of these 0, supervisors in report that tlie architect accepU 
the recommendation.s and suggest ions of the superi’isor and kiiulor- 
garten teachers; in the other 4 cities^ tlie arcliitect submits lii.s plans 
for kindergarten rooms to the supervisor for liei* approval. In 
Minneapolis tlie architiM t cousultii»the super\■i^or cohcoriiing such ile- 
tails as spaces for pictures, amount of hlackL>oard space, kindergarten 
cupboards, etc. In Cincinnati the art supervisor is often called in 
consultation. 

Supeynsors in Redlands, Cal., liaurel. Miss., Albany and Schenec- 
tady, report that their responsibilities are confined (o the ar- 

1 Blrmlngliim, Ala,, romuna, Cal.. Ni w L<ioJon uod Waterbary, C(*un.. CoInmbuB. Oft.. 
Moline. III., Kvtiourllli', Hammond, MlcltlRan City, and Terre llfiiile. Ind.. Louisville. Ky.. 
Cambridge. Lowell, Newton, and PUufieUl. Mflus,, Bessemer^ Itougbton. KplfmiAzno. nml 
Lansing, Mich.. Kveleth and Virgloia. .Minn., Butte, Mont., Concord, N. II.. Binghamton.. 
Itbaca, and Lockport. N.-Y., Mansfit^ld, Ohio. Fort Worth, Tex., Salt* Lake City. ruli. 
Richmond, Va., Antl^o. Fond dii Lhc, Kenosha, Ui Crosse, and Sheboygan, W)s. 

■ Phoenix. Arix., Pnaadma. CnI.. New Haven, Conn., Waahlngtoni D. C.. Peoria, ill.. 
Cmwfordavtlle, South Bend, and Vln<^Dnc^. Ind., CoffeyvlUc and Ballna, Kana., Bangor, 
Me^, Fall RUer and Worrester, Maaa.. Battle Creek and ^.Arkaon, Mloh.. Gilbert and St. 
Panl, Mloo., Llnroln, Nebr., Atlantlr City. Jerwy City. Kutherfordt. and Trenton. N. T., 
Oleao and Utica. N. V., Philadelphia, Pa.. Providence, K. I., Waukesha, Wla. 

> Bakcrafleld, fxia Angcle*, Hacramento. and Santa ^Barbara, Cal., Di-nver, Colo.. New 
Briiain and Hmith Manchester, Conn.. Fort Way Ind . Fort » Dodge, Iowa, Ilnsion. 
MaRS.. OldaH^olm, Minn., Kanaaa City. Mo.. Dayton, Ohio. Scraotolt. Pa., Beloit. WIm. 

* Oakland, Cal., I>\trolt nod Ol^nd Itaptda, Mleh.. Mlnn^nihdlft. Minn., Buffalo, N. 

* Kearney, N. J., Byracuaa, N.' X., CinclDiiatl, Ohio, Httaburgh, Pa, 
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ran^ement^f furniturt and the detfllSls of decorn tion in kinderpirten 
rooms already existing. The supervisor in Toledo may select rooms 
suitable for the kindergartens in the new school biiilciings in course 
of erection. ^ 

The reiKirt from Worcester, Mass., contains this significant item 

The kindcrjnirlen subcommittee of the tVorcestei school board reeentlv sv.ent 
oil record In a request to the auiierintendent of public iMiildlnpg that arranae- 
m. nts be made in every new bulldinc and every nddlUon to an old bull, line for 
it^Win<1erjrnrtPn room, 

Pvovi^ior, jo, gar^emn-g ami other out door work.—k maximum 
of out-door life is important for children, and actual contact with 
plants and animals siicli as is possible only out of doors is a \dtal 
element in child life. Kindergarten teachers are trained to recognize 
the.se valuers, ami. in spite of dilficnlties of climate and popular objoo 
tions to exposure, they .strive to have the children in the open air a 
.p*eat (leal of the time. 

The responsibility of arranging for gardening in connection with 
the kindergartens i.s in the hands of the supervisors in l> 2 cities.* In 
one of the.se. rohunbiis. (ia.. the supervisor insists upon gardening as ' 
a neci'ssary part of the kindeigartcn course, l-'rom Salina. Kan’s, 
the siipei visoi^rites: “ W'e had very succe.ssfiil individual gardens.” 
The anangegPt in Kiithcrford, N. ,1.. is such that four kindergar- 
tens sharp in one general garden. In Cincinnati the supervisor as- ‘ 
sists in providing gardens but is not. always directly r^ponsible for 
them. The report continues; 

Ofmn tl„. kln.lcputner. with the cons.>nt „f the principal of the Hohool and' 
the .sniH-rvisnr of Kin,1erj:nrlens. arnmaus for ..pa.-e In the iiclKhborhood If there 
Is notlnna available In the s.'hool yanl. l-acb full tbe supervisor nrrauees with 
• th.- park .■on.n.lBsloner for space In Ibe parks for bulbs, and the park annloner 
a.saisis in the plantinK. -Ml ibe .i. hoois in tlfe .bnvn-Pnvn .llstrict.uso the.se herl.s. 

Of 13 other cities liaving oiit.loor work, the chief i-csponsibility 
in 7 of them * re.sts upon the principal of the school building and 
the kindergarten tencliei*. In .3 cities (he superintendeiit of 
schools, advised by the kindergarten supervisor, sec.s (hat there are 
kindergarten gardens. Tel. rules of the school coiumiUee in I.(.well 
provide for gardening activities. In Birmingham, 'Ala ’ 
there is a Supervi.sor of gardens who ewperates’ with the kinder’ 
gai-ten teachers in providing gardening facilities for the young chil- 

O ' *1!" CnI.. nenv«r, Colo.. New Haven, Conn. Coluinwi^r 

n«.. ^ort WajDe, South Bend, attd VlnivnneB, Ind.. Sallna, Kani, Jickeou <nil> ijui.inr* 
Mleh., Chteholn. »Bd MlnneupoU.,. Mtun.. Bu’t,,. Moo... Miamtc c‘u «d^ t 
N.^ and Utica, N. Y„ Clucinnatl, Da>'lon. nnd Mananeld, Ohio. Hrran' 

N.^r^fra ipd. Boston, Bloointtald and Xronti^ . 

•Naw Britain, OonUe, CrawtorefivU^a lad., Kana, ^ ^ 
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dren. The kindergarten supervisor in Philadelphia plans the kin* 
dergarten gardens in cooperation with the regular school gardens. 

In 16 cities^ the kindergarten supervisor encourages, advises, dnd 
urges the teachers to include gardens in the activities of the kinder- 
garten. The supervisor in Pittsfield, Mass., herself provides the 
seeds. The supervisor in Grand Rapids, Mich., provides the neces-. 
sary implements. The supervisor in Pittsburgh, Pa., with wise pre- 
^’ision recommends to the school building committee that gardens be 
included in all the school plans. 

Supervisors in 15 cities * report that they have no responsibility in 
this particular matter. 

The obstacles off adverse climate' and lack of ground space, and • 
some of the alternatives practiced where gardens are not possible 
are brought to in reports from 20 cities where little or no out- 
door gardening is done. In South Manchester, Conn: Peoria,, ill.; 
Bangor, Me.; Concord, N. H.; and Troy, N. Y., no gardening is car- 
ried on. In Bakersfield, Cal., and Washington, D. C., the children of 
tin* kindergartens share garden space witluthe rest of the schend 
wliere such space exists; otherwise indoor b(txes are provided or the 
children are encouraged to do home gardening. In Louisville, Ky., 
and Virginiit, Minn., ground space can rarely be secured. The sea- 
son in Houghton, Mich., is too short for school gardens, but the 
supervisor urges and helps to plan home gardens. Home gardens 
are emphasized also in Hammoml, Ind. The weather being pro- 
hibitive, little outdoor work is possible in Gilbert, Minn. The size 
of the class and the location of the school determine the amount and 
‘kind of outdoor work done in Albany, X. Y. Gardening is optional 
where ground spare permits in Terre Iht’ute, Ind., and Newton, 
i Mass. Kansas C'it}", Mo., !*eports no gardening hut good playground 
equipment for the kindergartens. Laurel, Miss.^ and La Crosse, 
Wis., provide for excursions and field trips. In Kearney, N. X, the 
director of physical education confers with the kindergarten super- 
visor in regard to outdoor gimics. Fort Dodge, Iowa, repoils that 
provision for outdoor work is coming about gradually. 

Reports from supervisors of association kindergartens indicate 
that gardening is encouraged and carried on wherever space can be 
secured, 

^'^upply of kindergarten rnaicrialH . — Because of the special and 
technicar nature of the materials used in the kindergarten, the super- 
visor and kindergarten teachers boar the chief responsibility for , 


» Pasadena abd Sacratnmio, Cat., Plttaflcld. Maas., Dattle Ctwk, Besaemer, Detroit, 
and Grand Rapldt, Mtch.r St. Paul, MIon., Jereey CUr. N. J,, Binghamton and Syracuae, 
Y., PttUburgb. Pa., Balt Lake C1tr> Utah, Richmond, Va., Beloit and Kenosha, Wta, 
'Phoenix, Aria, Pomona, Cal., New' lx>pdon nod Waterbury, Conn., Cambridge, Mass., ^ 
^y'-Kalnmaiop, Mich., Erateth, Minn., Lincoln/ Nebr., Ithaca and J/>ck port N, T„ ProvldeOM«, 
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sclecj^ng^nd oide)ing the supplies. In 57 cities' the supervisor ia 
on irely rcs^nsible, “subject to financial limitations,” say the re-’ 
porte Ironwood, Miob., ,„d Fond do L.C, Wis.’ In Colr% 
X li., the supervisor not only orders the materials, but also cares 
r eni. In Grand Rapids, Mich., the supervisor receives requests 
from the tenchers and does the purchasing. es requests 

submit Cm r iJ.'' requisition lists and 

. bniit them to the supervisor for approval. The practice in Oak- . 

.iachcS as n tot ' 

In Biimingham, Ala., Coffeyvillc, Kans., Houghton, Mich., and 

(he's .'DeiInr''C^f° supervisor prepares the lists and^sends them to 

Cl iS d rC r 1 Bloomfield, N. J„ the teachers 

and lists directly to the superintendent after having had a confer- 
ence on the subject with him. ^ 

It is the, custom in Bakersfield, Cal., Lansing, Mich., Ruthci'ford, 
X j., Iroy, h. 1., and Scranton, Pa., for supervisor and teachers 

catCC'^' requisitions to the board of edu- 

♦ 

In Boston the supenisor recommends and approves the lists and 
action IS taken by the board of superintendents. The supervise*- 
dcparJ^nTof n apportions the supplies, and the business 


dc 

V. 


*‘«'«‘’'iscr or assumes a slight 
ic^iec of rcsponsibihry. In Phocni.v, Ariz., 'Waferburv Conn 
Mansville, Ind., Evcleth, Minn., and Shebovgan, IVis the siiner’ 
visor reports “no responsibility.” 

In the case of groups of kindergartens supported hv as-sociations 
the supen isor 1ms a large share of rcspon.sibility. , ’ 

I he materials for the kindergartens supported by the Xeu- York 
Kindergarten Asiwcint ion are supplied from a “Penny Fund ” con- 
tiibutcd by tITo clnldrcn. 

er»wford,»lll.. Fort Wayne. H,»„ond. Sonm -^ilr^rro ,Uu““ • 
l ort Ppdgi', low*, Sallna, Knni., Loutarllle Ky BanSr *v Ind., 

Worceatcr. M«M.. Detroit, Grand R.pldl rl^ IlttiBold. and 

M>ch.. Chlaholm, Mlnncapolla, md Vlrilnta lami ^ “S'* 

l-lncoln. Ntbr., Concord, N. II ; Jeraey a 5 Kearns ' 

Albany. BlnghaniloD. nitraio ittacT sz •'- 
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7. THE KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM OR COURSE STUDY. 

The mpervUor*8 share vn program m/lcing. — Some ?grce of re- 
sponsibility for the kinedrgartcn plan or -program is assumed by 
almost every supervisor. In the main, the supervisor supplies and 
emphasizes the essential principles of program making and holds 
meetings with the teachers for the purpose^f discussing and prepar- 
ing plans of work. Upon the teachers is placed the responsibility for 
adapting the general principles to the specific conditions and needs 
of their respective groups of children. 

Some supervisors supply their te>iichei*s with a yearly or quarterly, 
or luonthly outline, printed or typed; in some cases these outlines are 
included in the printed courses of study provided for all the grades, 
A handbook coveidng the year’s work is given to the kindergarten 
teachers in Denver. 

In sojue iifstancos teachers arc required to send their plans for a 
week or a month in advance to the sup^visor for her modifications 
and suggestions. Jn other instances, the supervisor defines the stand- 
ards and aims and loolcs to the teachers to bring about the desired re- 
sults. 

Methods cmploprd tn pre poring the propraru. * 

NnnilM'r of 

• siipprvinorH.* 


SniK*rvlsor holds program ihcetlugs, discussions, ccnfcrencps VUh 

toachoi's; enunciates penefal principles 5S 

Supervisor provldes^p^rlnt'^l nr typed course of study; yearly, quarterly. 

nr monthly outlines suggestive In character 

Teachers submit plans to supervisors for nuMllfleatlons 10 

Each terfeher makes her own iilans entirely 8 » 

Supervisor defines alms Jind standards; results qre oxivcted from 

teachers L ■ 4 

Miss Blow's unifom progratn Is foUow’cd 3 

Supervisor gives fixed program; teachers mmlify it as to details 2 

Exporlenred teachers plan their pwn programs; lnexi)erieDcod teachers 
.‘^uhmlt plans to the supervisor. 1 


// o w sujnrv iso rs seoure area t i v cue as from t he ' (cache i 'S . — O ri g i - 
nality and (Teativene.ss are tent is capable of more than one interpre- 
tation, and covering a wide range of departures from the conven- 
tional. For this reason, not the least of tlio kindergarten supervisor’s 
problems is that of lending teachers to use such excellent discern- 
ment tliat they may be able to judge between what is genuinely cre- 
ative in their work and what is merely unusual or positively^ ' 
freakish. 

%To this end, supervisors repeatedly stiw the essential principles? 
or education as di^inct from teaching. devices, and lay emphasis 
upon the necessity for considering the limitations as well as the 

y ^ tfnclodlAC tuparvlMrt of Mfodatlon khidomrteaa • 
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iwssibilities that lie within the material used in the kindergarten. 

le teachers, therefore, are requested to briivr with them to program 
meetings models of handwork, ideas for the use of nature materials 
suggestions for games and rhythms, and plans for exhibits. These 
contributions are then judged by teachers and supervisor according ' 
to accented standards of e-xcellence, and the best ones selected to bo 
'vuil<ed out in the kindpigarlens. » 

by way of encouragement of valij^riginalitv. it is tli'e pne- 
, m e of some supervisors to arrange a meeting of Idl the teachers in 
. bo kindorgaileii room of one who is doing noteworthy work and is 
Nv, ling to dcnion.strate it to her fellow teachers; in some instances 
■n.lmdiial teachers are .sent to nb.sono the original work of one of 
llieir minilw. Simie .siipeivisors attend Slate and National con- 
\ciition.s and bring back stinnilating suggestions, ideas, and mato- 
nal llmt can be applied lo local •conditions: some supervisors niako 
It po.ssil)le for the teachers themselves to attend conventions dr visit 
oui-of-tmvn kn^rgarlens. Making teacboi.s ro.simnsiblc fur de- 
veloping and dcmtmslratiiig, certain subjects at the teachers’ meet- 
ings. and encouraging ibeiii lo e.xpeiiment with various materials are 
otnor met hods cnipluyed by suixu visors. 

.s,n,nnu,-v of ,/„■ mraiM of ti.nrs rn,„ ,„rthod 

men t lotH'tf, ^ 

* I’l tnca 

.Moel. frec.iont «llew,.| ,o tenchors an.) tlieir ,>ors.,uality permitted to 
itself; tlie pruirr.'im kept Hoxihle 

Heports. new Ideas, smuresl I.,,,,, eontrlhutions' I'r.mRl'rii^'VeaTii^^^^^ 
sopemsor to ^-r.mp imvtiiiKs, ami use mmie of .such coiitrllnitloiis_e- 
r>ctnlls.left to te-i.-liers, re.spon.il, illtles for the kin,|er«,.rten place,! d'efl*. 

■ liilely upon lliem; also res; >,.iHll,illlies , im.iert<><I wltii Uau hers’ meetliies 
Sucieesses nii,i siuns of orluinalily i-ncooraae,! ai.d ciapljusimHl ; rcslraliil is 

Itlaoeil upon criticlsni of rosulu _ 

Mec-tlags arrauKcI nt kind.-rgartoa -•.•..ins“cdu'r7T.mdn'.;T^^^^^^ 
work ,leiiu..,strnte It; la,ilvi,lu.al U-nc-iu-rs visit su,-h klinloraHtens 
renehers t.rKc-,1 to visit om-of-foevn kimlerear.ens ; to re«,l and^^nly - Vo'scc 

neuerlai?** ’ 'm-Jliods and 

Tem I.ers reqirirod to eulnalt wrliton l.r..y'ranm'n mhauae'foVw^^^^^^ s 

" well-trained teachers nro einploytMl " - ___ 

*‘Ix> not Bcciirc It'*: ~ — 2 

8. VISITS TO KINUKUGAin’KNS-d.N’TICUt IliWS AND .MIOI'.Tl.VtlS 
^ WITH TEACHERS. 

Frequency of rM,VA-The determining factors in the number of 
vi.sits paid annually to each kindergarten are the number of kindor- 
gartens under the charge of a supervisor, and the needs of individual 
: kindergartens, While a. regular of froqilency i| the aim 


a3 

20 

24 

20 

'10 


10 

8 
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of the supervisor, she bi’-^aks in upon tlie regularity in case the 
younger luid iilcxpericnced teachers require more 0 / h^r assistance. 

In rhihulolphia, Avith 271 kindergartens; Boston, Avith 143; Los 
.Angelos, ^vith 137; and Pittsburgh, with 100. the supervisor can 
vi.sit each kindergarten not oftener than once or t>vice a year, excep- 
tioiis being made in cases of special need. The supervisor in Pitts- 
burgh reports; I plan to vi^^t each kindergarten twice a year; my 
a^.^istant visits them three times a year. Many more visits than these 
^are made to kindergaitens which require special help.’’ Detroit has 

I kindergartens; each one recei\os three visits a year. Washington, 
1). with TO kindergartens, reports about three visit.s a year to each 
kimlergarten. 

Super\ isors in ^linneapolis, St. T.a)nis; (u.'Kinnati, and Richmond 
relate the f requeue v of their visits to the needs of each kindergilrtcn ; 
ill Jer.s(»y City and Ogdon visits are made as often as possible”; 
while in New llnvon, South Manchester, ami Oakland tlic super- 
visois do not adlioro to any regular soluHlnle. 

In Denver, (ii'Ttml lbii>ids, Kansas (’ity,^ Trenton, BufTalo, and 
Sheboygan super>’isoi‘> visit each kindei’garten fou^‘ or Hve times a 
year. Se\en Ni-'^it^ a year i^ the srliednle in Albany, Oklahoma City, 
and Salt Lake C’ity: eight \ isits in St. Paul, and ten in Worcester. 

A monthly visit is the practice in 31 citie.s.' In l^oinona, Terre 

II auto,* Battle Creek, Lincoln, and Troy, once in three weeks is the 
schedule. ,Onec in two weeks is Iho rule in 13 cities, = Pasadena, how- 
ever,' stretching the lime to once in IG days. In Crawfordsville, 
Syracuse, ami Bloomfield the rule is three times a month. * 

Weekly visits are made in Columbus (Ga.), Fort Dodge, Muskegon, 
Chisholm, Kveleth, Laurel, Fond dn Lac, ami Keno.sha.' Twice a 
Week is: the nilc in Houghton and Rutherford. In Bangor the supor- 
’visor reports that she spends nearly everv morning in a khidcrgarten. 

In each of four cities— Bakersfield, Concord, Maiu^field, and Sa- 
liiia — the supervisor directs one kindergarten ami makes supervisory 
visits to the other .classi's several times a year. In Hakersficld the 
time allowance for visiting is one day each weok. 

Supervi.^ors of grouUs of kindergartens controlled by an assoein- 
tion pay vi.sits wcckly^noiithly, or according to the needs of the in- 
* dividual kindergartens'. 

* lUrnUngliam. Ala,, Thoenlr, Arlt., llrdlamls and Santa Ilarlmwi. Cal.. NVw Britain 
Hiid Wutorbiiry, Conn., t^vansvlllc. Fort Wayne, nnd Micliljfftn City, InU.. I.oulavlllo, Ky.. 
CamlirldKe. Fall River. Ix^well, aud rntsflUd, Maas., BePKomcr, Irouwootl. Jackson, and 
l.analnK Mich.. Omaha, Nebr., Atlantic City, Perth Amboy, N. J., Ithaca, l.ockport. 
St*l»*Dcctady, and OUea. N. Y., Toletlq, Ohio, Scranton. Fa., Frovldcnce, It. I., Antlgo,’ 
Beloit, and La Crosse, Wia. . ^ 


»l*atadenA and Sacramento, Cal. Moline and IVorla, III.. Hammond and- South Bend. 
Xnd., Coffeyville, Kaiia.. Kalamaxoo, Mich., Uilbcrt and Virginia, Minn., Kearney, N. J., 
Clean, N. Y., Dayton, Ohio. 
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Length of visit^.—Uka tlio frequency of visits, their duration varies 
"in relation to need and circumstance. By some supervisors, the entire 
session of two and onc-half or three hours is regarded as es^ntial to 
effective supervision. This is the case in 20 cities,* in one of which 
Fond du Lac, tlie time is divided betwe^ the kindergarten and the 
]>rimary room in each building. 

In 10 cities* the minimum length of a visit is between one and two 
lionrs. 


In 22 cities* the minimum length is one hour, but the supervisor in 
M iiterbury makes a point of spending an entire session once a j’ear 
111 each kindergarten. In Boston the supervisor plans to stay not 
less than one hour in one room unless there are three kindergartens 
;n the same building; in this event, she goes from one' to another 
every few minutes. ... 

Briefer visits are the rule in 30 cities,* the length ranging from 
lo to 45 minutes. In Houghton extreme brevity is achieved, the 
minimum being 5 minutes, the maximum CO minutes. 

In Moline, Laurel, Jersey City, Cincinnati, and riiihidelphia, no 
set duration is observed, tlie demands of the occasion determininir the 
length of the visit. 

!>ui)orvisors of association hindergartens, as a rule, let their visits 
cover the entire session. 

Xo positive assertion can be made regarding tlie connection be- 
tween effective siiper^jision and «fe length of the supervisor’s visit- 
but, obviously, e.xpericncc must be a potent factor in quickening the 
pm-eptions and clarifying the jiulgments of an observer. Interest- 
ing testimony on this point is contained in Miss Dozier s Uaves from 
a Supervisor’s Notebook.* In 1876 Miss Dozier became one of two 
supervisors placed in charge of the public school kindergartens of 
St. Ixiuis. Describing the events of those pioneer days, when Dr. 


uplands. Cal., Soutb MonclictWr. Conu.. WaahInKton, D. C.. roffeyville Kana Orind 
Rapids, Iron wood, find. Ka I ft ma*oo. Mich., MlnnoaiwUn Minn w ^ 

Neur.. Concord. N. Ru.berford; Trcn.'on N^rAmany! Troyfr v! 

Olilnhoran City. Okla,, Ogden. Utah, Fond du l*c and Sheboygan Wia ’ ’ ’ 

■..‘’"'‘'w"''’’?’ “‘'■"‘S"" Cy ••>”<> Terre llaule, Ind.. Ix.ul«vlllr Ky 

1 ltl«llrl.l Mnaa., llraaedier, Jnekaon. and Muakrgon, Mich.. Perth Amboy N J 
nml rtlcn. N. Y , Toledo, Ohio. Kkhbond, Va., U Crosac, \\\l ’ 

I. ' ''"■'“'"''•’“I'; Angeles. I’asadcDn, Pomona, and Santa B.trbara. Cal New 

lirltaln. hew 1 nven and Waterbury, Conn,. Columbus, Ga.. Peoria. 111. Criwfordsvim 
ami Soutb nend, Ind.. Fort Dodge, lown, Boston and Lowell, Masa., Detroit n,Hl mnaine 
Mich., St. Louis. Mo., I.^kport, N. Y., Dayton,' Ohio, Fort Worth, Tex., Beloit \VU *’ 
< Sa. ramento. Cal,. DAver, Colo., EvansTllIe. Fort Wayne Hammond ind n.n 
Me , carnbrmge, Fall Rlrer, and .Worcester, Maat.. Battle Creek, Cryital FalbT 
Itongbton, UIcb., Chlaholm, GTcIeth, Cllbcrt, St. Paul, and ' Virglnbr^ Alinn I Ineoin 
Xpitr., Atlantic City, Bloomfield, and Kearney, N. J., .Ithaca. Oleafisnil a * 

KcnMl.r'wia.”''’ ' rrorldence, n, I., Salt Uke/^, fub. Antigo 

» ^ • Klndergartfjo Review, Jananry, Fi'bniarjr, and March, 1009. 
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William T. Harris, the superintendent of the St. Louis schools, was 

- desirous of proving the practicability of introducing kindergartens 
into the school system, Miss Dozier says : 

with the rapid increase In the number of kindergartens, a new problem 
arose. I^oould not make a short visit to a kindergarten aufflce for my observa- 
tions. Again I went to Dr. lijirris; and when he told me the time would come 
when I could enter a kindergarten ami in live njiuutes determine the tendeiu'ies 
(>f the work, I do'ubted hi.s stutement. Wlrl),Ci8 kiiulergartons he si'cn and 
lu'llKNl. T lenriKMi my lesson. In the end I roiihf enter a kindergarten and at n 
glance take In the environment, determining the questions «f orderliness, good 
or had housekeii)ing. A look at tlu‘ desk, i)inno, window-l^ls, ly^d the work oj 
the children as it lay sprt*ad out on the tables, was sulhcient to arrive at the^ 
teu^dier's orderliness In space, and It was also a revealer of her mental orderli- 
ness. ^ A glance would aetiiiniiLt me with the teacher’s fullness or poverty of 
a'stheilc taste. One searching look, and the measure of the children’s interest 
and attention was known. The* teat hcr'a poise. i^hai>])y, chwrful, busy, genuine 
atmosphere was at once felt. ♦ 1 Undmstood the teaclier’s power of 

control. I could detect the hygienic conditions and how faithfully the jaiAtor 
performed his duties. ^ 

A 

Mature and purpose of vidf-s . — The aims and ideals held in the 
minds of kindergarten supervisors in respect to their relations with 
the teachers under their charge are abundantly revealed in the re- 
ports concerning' the iiatiirc of the visits to the kindergartens. The 
many times that friendliness, kindliness, helpfulness, and tact are 
meutioneit, indicate the high value attached to these personal quali- 
ties, and show an earnest intention on the part of the supervisors 
to perfoi’in their obligations in a coinmendalily sympathetic frame 
of mind. 

f 

“To give helpful suggestions,” “to advise,” “to assist teachers 
with their difliculties,” “ to cooperate in all possible ways,” “ to en- 
courage, inspire, stimulate,” “''to praise good work,”'are expressions 
of frequent occurrence. It is intoiesting to note in this conmx^tion 
that the personal characteristics which kindergarten supervisdre 
consciously aim to exhibit toward their .teachers are the- very ones 

- which teachers appreciak most highly according to a study of' 
Teachei-s’ Estimates of Siii)ervisors,^ 1^ Grace E. Bird. In. her 
stiuly Miss Bird remarks r 

Tlio quality rewiving the lilghest number pt votes wag friendly sympathy 
or^klm\ly onconraRoniont, with a percenUige of 55. For the sake of brevity 
this might l>e calle<l kindness. Ii^ u former experiment the same quality re- 
e»‘lved ihe largest numl)er of votes among 150 normal-school girls, 26>3 Wgh- 
school boys, and 130 higlj-schtml girls, In eatlnaating the best quaUtles of tlte 
best teachers they'ever had. * • ♦So far, It se«n8 that In school . work 
this sftiiple Christian virtue Is more appn«clated than any ottjer quality, either 
affective or Intellectual. 


* School «ad Soclttj, Jitfio 16, 1817. 
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Wlven It comes to a matter of supervisory practice, the reports in-/ 
dicate a variety of aspects. Criticisms of a positive or constructive ' 
cliaracter are the rule. Some supervisors follow up tlieir suggestions 
)\ ffiving a demonstration of the desired nietliod. 'Conducting the 
mining cirr'le, telling stories, leading the games, developing an 
c'/ernse in handwork; are some of the forms of demonstration. 

Observation, with a view to conferring with the teachers later on, 

IS another practice. Some supervisors direct their observations 
( biel y toward the conditions and needs of the children ; -somCMp- 
ward the kindergarten room in respect to its order, hygienic coii- 
<lition, and dec-orations- other fpc-iis their attention upon the methods 
manners, ajid spirit of the teachers with the children ; and still others 1 
observe closely the way the teachers are developing the program- I 
thongjit and handling the matei'ial. 

1 he statement is made by several snjiervisors thtft one purpose of ' 
tlieir visits is to keep in touch with the children themselves, and 
tlius to gam fresh inspiration. ' ' , 

When arranged in order of frequency of mention, the nature and 
purpose of visits stand as follows: » 


Nature and purpose of visits. 

♦ *' 

To Kive holpftil supKostlons, friendly aid, kindly advice, 
ation 


Jimes 
mpiit toned. 

tjpatlietlc coo|x'i-- 


■40 

2 .") 

22 


13 


To oiler constructive and appreciative criticism 

' compare, with a view to conferring with teacli^rs later 

To show how, to take part in morning circle, game circle, storv-tellint'gift 

"^dren^"^^^ eilieieiicyT iiiellK>d.s, manners, and spirit of tencliers .with ehil- 

To encourage, stimulate, Inspire in 

To te:ic-!u-rs nt clo.se of .-^esshwi. to Intorchange ideas, to discuss . 10 

lo Inspect, to e.Kon'ise general suin'ni.sion 

To note the conditions and needs of children : g 

To judge of organb-,ntlon. to note the kind of dl‘w1p’line”to rate the tTa'^’e'rs' 
to get the atmosphere of the room ‘ - 

see how the work Is deieloped by the'Te^chVre aM iTow^he 
(4irneil out ▼ » » 

To eilri-ect the work and point out defect.sir~~ ^ 

lo kw>p in loucii witfi chlldliooil and thus gfiin Inspiration 

lo ascertain what parent-calls should be uiadc.,..^ 


6 

3 

3 

3 

1 
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For the sake of comparison, £he qualities and practices, enumerated 
in Miss Bird’s study of Teachers’ Estimates of Supervisors are here- 


with appended : 

PorcentflgCR 
of froqurncy 

' ‘ of meDUou. 

Kindness or sympnhiy 55 

Systematic Individual supCMvision 48 

Cooperation Id 

- Executive ability 10 

Professional knowledgo_J 10 

Progres8lvenes8___^ 8 

LeaderslUp In the community 8 

IteUuble judgment 7 

Proud ccholarship: 5 


^ Individual Interviews , — It is imjiossible, to (Muplmsize too strongly 
the necessity for tact and good jiulgnient on the part of the super- 
visor in holding interviews witli tdacliers, A teacher's usefulness 
may be permanently enhitneod or irrcdeemaldy stunted according to 
the attitude of the supervisor toward her and her daily problems. 

In order that tlic greatest amount of encouragement and helj>^inay 
'accrue to tlio teachers, the time immediately following a visit to a 
kindergarten is, as a rule, devoted to the personal conference. The 
problems arc then apparent, the situation fresh in mind, and itio 
supervisor's bugge^tioiis are timely. 

Some supervisors observe office hours and receive individual teach- 
ers at such times. Others hold interviews by appointment, or at 
the request of teachers, or whenever a need arises. One supervisor 
reports that the telephone is sometimes employed for the conference, 
(rrovp meetings , — Meetings of supervisor with teachers, held 
monthly or oftener, arc the rule. In cities having several hundred 
. kindorgartners, the supervisor finds it necessary to call together the 
teachers of one district at a time, in order to preserve the informal 
and helpful character of the meetings. 

Much variety is noticeable in the nature of the mcotiilgs, not only 
in respect, of one city takeh with another, but also in respect of one 
meeting with another iii^thc same city. The discussion of business 
connected with supplies and other administrative details occupies 
but a small portion of the time. Discussions of the program or plan 
^ ' of work, discussions of topics selected or assigned in advance t6 indi- 
viduals or groups, discussions of general educational priiwiplcs.and 
of new educational movements, both within and apart from the 
kindergarten, interchange of ideas and metho^p between tlie kinder- 
garten teachers and grade teachers, as welj^s the demonstration of 
: practical phases ol work, occupy the mcetin’^^eriod of. one to twg 

; hours. 
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The followinp urningomcnt, aaordin^r to the iiiiinbcr of times (>H<-h 
Kiiul of f)uri)o<o is mentioned, speaks for itself: 


Mature nufi pin')Kf.'<c of 

, ^ • TllOrg; 

T..,|is,«ss kln,ler{:mten l.roj;i',im or cmiVso of sUKl.v.iiul pro), I, ms ,u„l iu'c.”s'""w 

lo <hs(„ss Koner.il e<iiK;iliomil jirliicli.les ami nssi;;netl or chosen lopUs ami 

X. lioar reia.ns from -roups of leachens lo ulioui tophs Imvo lami as. 
si;rnc<l 



To .lemonstrnle praolioal plmsos of work with -hilcircn or with loii^-t,ors' 
•-•iimos. hiiiKlwork. anil siikkesilvo oxer, Isos ;;ivon hy s«porvlsor; to ,lis,-,iss 
plnns for luoilin-.s* nuHliiiKs 

To t'.ila mutual stimulus ami insplrnilou; to raise staii.lar^lV m.l impr.’.v,' 
laetlusls; m unify hul r,o1 unifonnis.o the work i„ the kia,H>r::arteas. _ m 

lo e\. luiU);<r,’Xperiene,-s as lo subjoet mailer .in, I mellioils, a.s lo mov lin.’s 
of work l.eiim lrie,I out in kin.l, irl, ■ns, i,;m.s, u,„| eximiiinenl.s ; to 
liilnnliU'0 iH'W itlrjjs . - _ . ' 

To -ain broader ae,|na i nl ,in,v with kiml,'r;;arlen lal.’nvsi.^.’ VuVrenl' IMeVi,. 
lurp, ronvi'iUluns, inrllKHlsf.f _ j.. 

To .•xehant.'o i.leas with sra.le teachers as to s„l, t '.ua'iu’ramVuiei hods In 
ivlnti'Mi |o tbp t l»iUl riiiTiviiIuin nf flu* ;;railrs y* 

lo <ll.s,-nss new <shnai ioiial niovemonls niiart from the kimh'i-p'artiin s 

To lisl.m to l.s-tiires; to hear s|H.akers frma a distance, ’ o 

To study sront lil.-ralure o,-.msionally f,a- self ren,.wal and r.'lreslnMeur],: I 


!>. POINTS! UPON WHICH SUPERVISORS BASE THEIR ESTIMATES OF 
kindergarten TEACHERS’ ARII.ITY. 

\\ Inie tile ,|iialities iiitun wliicli siipoft isur.s. base their estimate of 
(eacliers ,h. not dtllor essenliallv from tlrn.st' ileemod valtialde in 
tfiade leadieis. eerttiin of them re.eive a ormUer emtiha.sis in the 
(ramino schools whicli. specialize ill iirepariiin; Ivinder-yartcn (eachers. 

I he liolit kind of I'tinderoarlon \\ tirk. rc(|iiires certain nalixe i|iiiil- 
ilic.s ill the voiino women desirine; to beimine Uinderfiarten leachct;^. 
llioso (|ualities, llie .s|iirit of 'nurture or inolberiiio. a syinpal hetie 
midoistandingof li„w a little chil.l feels ami lltink.s. and in.s|obl into 
the sioinlicanco of cnule lieoinnino-, arc the ' ('rv ones tlut kinder- 
.miHcii training schtTol consciously itiins to develop and intensify in 
Hm* stiKjnits ’ni’training, 

<Jra<inoaelicr#,on the other hand, are trahied to emisider and deal 
" itli the child as a Irm-nhifi l>cing, ami not priinarilv -a.s a feelimr, 
individual. . " ^ 

i)nnn<r the period of lrainin<r. the kiiulcrpirt.cn studimt has much 
personal contact with children. Ifer e.xitcrience in ob.secvafion ami 
practice teaching awtikciis in her tlie vitality of interest so churaC- 
lecisiticij of all kimlcrgartncrs ainl enables her to ^nnslale ihe kin- 
ilergailen .spirit and philosophy iilto act iMtl conduct. 

The qtinlitics upon* which tho supervisors base their jiuignient of 
u teaolier’s. ability can be g^-otiped under |li%, following heads r ( 1 ) 
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Pd'ornil chaiactei and qualities; (2) Ke^ults of toaelnu^ as cvi- 
dciHocl in tho (lv-\ elopiuent of tlie children; (3) Jiackgroimd of 
sehoiarship ami tcclmical ahility; (4) Attilude toward the >rliool 
and the comnumily. ^ 

- A ^tndy of f‘:u h one of tiu* ^rroups qualilie.', yicJds tlie following 
cmiiMfratitHi placed in order 6f fi*e(|uencv of mention; 


l^rfsovnt charartrr and qualUiPa, 

T\me% 
iiMM) t inhrd. 


Syiiiii;itliy, froiu ttn* rhiM's st:ni(I[M>im. phty-si'iril 1^0 

I ’*■! M'lmli ty, i ni. \vniii;iiiliiir'-s, mol lu*r rult uia* ... _ 

ri'tft-.sli>nnl spirit. I.iiyally . . ..... .. . . i:s 

jipponrani r, nontnoss in ilrrss. rlnnilim's-, o(>.s.>r\aiH o nj |n i sdlJW 

lty;:i(MU‘, hcaltli, nnlcrly liMnscUt*'*phii^ ... -U 

Ai Itiptalti 1 i I y. rioniijun sriisr. ^imm) “brains’* b'l 

I'oisr. lUalllliT. Si'ir fOiiU'iil .... 11 

l**lrxtbi I i (y, uprn-iaiiii>iliifss. ainbiii"n. aliii!:> I't ^ntw — J1 

Oriu'iiyalii V, i*(’sniin'oriiiii('s<; s 

^ lOrali^i, vNi{tii . .^. . 

( ‘luMTfiilness. .1 

nbriliriHT ti* a n t liorit y,. 2 


//('.v uHs a.s f r id r ft fU'd in tdl itdi'rfi'.K drrrJn(nnrit t 


Times 
lltm I inUiSl. 


Viialiiy of itni^rmui. sysl ciiial ir pri*jrn*s.s atnl tlcVrti>piiiiMir Of oliiMivii . .. M 
Ti'iii'hhi:: altiliiy, as slmwn In rhiMren’s powrr lo think, to ♦•xprrss ilioin- 

sHvt's, and to ((nitro) tbiaasrlvt's In bohavior.r ... :u 

At iimspiKTc ol'M he' kiiuU'rKHricM. luippinoMs of roiirbor tOMi (’hil<tn*n toi:othor_ 211 
Maiu'urtMiiont a^ul Uisripliuo of ohiblrni tjimu^h their aeliVitieN ratlior tlmii* 

tliioniih reprossitPii 22 

I'll rri'St uf I'll ns shown in ;;oih| ntteiultinro 17 

■ <*hittli fiTs pioi) work in Misi ;;ra)h* n 


- /tari fij oti ltd o/ Mv/ndfirKhif) and trehniqur, 

* Times 

mentlotjeft.. 

Tts htiitine us U> tniiterinls, ineMiods, iind nriiviliea; ariislic nt>illty. Hhility 

lin iiinsir, in use p*f ;;ooil Km4H>^h 2 

Jtiielioi't mil stren;:th nint hrciolth. st'liohu'shlp. tMluealimml l>at'kt;r<pnml, 
iiilricst iiy remiiiu: lOni stmly, kiMWvhxl;;^ ami ntPplicatitPU of kimiei snrten 

prinelplH . : . 2:t 

(lootl tr;iniini:, pntfc.sshmnl tHpiiptnenf, preparnflon, exitoritmee !, 21 

Kxtrutlve ahility, pfTtprt, Initiiitivp,. vitality, atloniitm to Irusiin'SR. J._ is 


Attitudr totrnni «r/ioo/ and 


TlmcK 

tiU’Dtloned, 


liUerctst In edmiUh>n in ^vnenil. dosire to eoojHTate wltli llie rest of the 

school, (‘siKM-lally with prliimry jrratles..- 21 

Atttltude toward honte* imr^nts, nelRhtwrhood : reeojmlthm of klnder;rnrton » 

n« a link l»et\vt^eOvlioi»e «ud school 2 x 2 -- — --: 0 

Ahility to coutUiunlty sentlihcDt la favOr of .1^ klmlei^irteu-^-*— H 
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10. METHODS OF STIMULATING TEACHERS TO FURTHER STUDY. 

The problem of whnt is termed the “ .sfter-traininp of teaehers " 
IS a persistent one.. The supervisor, true to all that is implied in the 
uord «!//>er-vision, is eontiimally seeking to draw the bcxly of teachers 
to the levels of visioii .and insight enjoyed by herself; wjiile the 
M-aohers, aWbed injMe detnils of^ach day’s technique, are -ome- 
"mes apt to forget their obligation/to grow in insight and in knowl- 
niire.of principles, and to oyerloiik Abe fact tUat inr,re.a.sed finniliaritv 
. "'ill enahle^enj to corixict ^nd improve faulty 

1 1 V- generally re<-ognized that goo.l hooks and magazine articles 
•imimer school sessions, educationah meetings, courses of lectures’ 
;OhI exchange of visits, when properly used, are means of stimulat- 
ing piofes-sional growth in a teacher. The eiulcuMirs of supcrvi.sors, 

1 icreforo, are in the direction of securing contac/.s between th«v 
Icacliers and tliese’media of development. Teachers arc udviseil 
invited, urged to read and study, sometimes under the leadership of 
the supervisor, .sometimes in stdf-orgiinized study groups; tliev are 
cucoii raged' to Uke courses of lyctnre.v and attend suininT>r .si-kool 
sessions; and arrangements are, made whereby they may vi.sit kinder- 
4 fartens and first-grade cla.sses in their, own and ncighlioring cities 
It IS worthy of note that only thrde* supervisors report as - tinsuc- 
ce.ssfiil their elforts to stimulate teachers to further study 
Kqi.ally noteworthy is it that in few instances is mention made of 
devices which .savor of whipping teaeijers into e.xtension of their 
Miidies, siifh as foiinal rating, re,, aired reading-circle work, promo- 
tionnl examinations, or rc<iiiired attendance at .siiiniiier scIkkiI.s Ixdoro 
being grunted a salaiy iiurea.se. 

In one city teachers who 'Miranch out ” are starred. In two other 
cities study is required of all teachers, one.siiiiervLsor stating that 
spenal classes for required study are provided, the other sfaiing that 
a teachers inctea.se in salary depends tiiionjiis univeTsityeredifs. 

Melhi^ls employed by supervisors in order of frequency of mention 
\\\v as folliiws: « * 


Methodi of tUmu^atinff to fvriher Btudy, 


TInteii 


s.is'irost and. urge rendlnn hooka and ninanzihe articles; provide list of 

rof(»ren<v8 to pubUcaf||ous 

I’mvldo and make It possible for teachers to •attend 
yliilksta, or to tak% courses of study daring the year__ „ ^ 

M rimge for dlwnsslons at tMchers* meetings of books pnd articles’ nl'w of 

nmtterfl of general educational lnterest-LA...__ 

Jrge attendance ^ educaUonal conve^tloiia ftiid «omi 


H3 


26 
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Tlmrg 

nu‘Ot)oiK*d. 

Keop U'achors iufurined of now methods of work done In schools and col- 
U^es.nnd hy prominent kiudergartners, brkig back Ideas nhd reports 

frojii ethicntional meetings 13 

K(.Mid^wUh the teachers, set the example of study os well ns urge others 

to it 13 

'Make teachers resiwnsible for preparing papers and reports for meetings, 

aud encourngd the formation of study clubs * : 1:2 

Send teachers to visit other kindergartens and first-grade classc's in their 
own and nelglil>oring cities, ami serure'fvom outside klndergnrtuers re* 

]H>rts conrtPrning their activities ^ 1 10 

Provide u library of books and niagazints for teachers., 0 

I'rgc lndi\idunis to attain to higlier standards 5 

Aroiftfe in teucliers iin interest in nmking experiments 4 


Advise further study*. 3 

“ riisucco^sfui ** -• K 


** UtHpiire study of all’ teaciiers ** 2 

tlie teaclier who l^anehes fail ** * 1 

• 

11. RELATION OF SCHOOL PRINCIPALS TO KINDERGARTEN 
TEACHERS AND KINDERGARTEN SUPERVISORS. 

Hy virtue ofWlongin^ to tlie public sclu>ol system. e\ery kinder- 
parten is an integral part of the school in Avhich it is maintained 
und necessarily con forms to the geiu‘ral rules of the school, 

f^J'he ])rin(‘i])als of schoole. therefore, hold themselves responsible 
for the knidcrgarten.s in n^gard to niatters of general iminageinent, 
and so far as concerns good work in tlie-scliool as a wliole, but rtuvly 
in reganl to tlie methods or nintei-ials or technique employed hy tlie 
kindergarten teachers. 

In some instances the ])rimi])id advises witli tlie kindergarten 
siij>eiwisor in respect to desirahle .standards and results hy whidi Iho 
work of tlie kindergarten teachers niny bo measured, and cooperates 
with' the siipoi'vi.sor in passing judgments upon the qualities of tlic 
teachers. 

Several .siij)('rvisoi*s report tluit the principal calls attention' to cer- 
tain deficiencies in the work of tcachei*s and iiulioates wliero closer 
Hiipervision sliould Ijc e.xeicised, 

12, RELATION OF SUPERVISORS OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS (MUSIC, 
ART, MANUAL TRAINING, PHYSICAL EDUCATION) TO THE KIN- 
DERGARTENS, ^ 

'J'he f^pirit pKcvailing ainong stipervisoj*s of special subjects and tlie 
kindergarten supervisor and teachers is one of friendly epoperntion; 
but, with a few exceptions, special supervisors exercise no official con- 
trol over the kindergartens; - , 

The rea^ns for tbi^ are apparent. Musk, art, inanuHl activities, 
and. physical training, as they relate, to the dciiklopment of young 
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chthlrcii, nrc subjects of instruction in the kindergarten training 
schools. Jlie capacities and intere^s of children of kinderg^ten age 
me also subjects of instruction in the kindergarten training school^. 
It is a matter of presupposition, therefore, that kindergarten teachers 
are prepared to lead the childi-en up from one level to another of 
api)reciation and technical skill in these forms of hnftian expression 
Jihvays mindful of the individual child's needs and abilities. ’ 

Supervisor.s of speciarsubjects,.on the other liancf, are interested' 
largely in their i-espective subjects; their experience, too, has usually 
been witli older children; and yet they pos.sess a ' comprehensive 
knowledge of music, art, handcraft, or physical education. This 
comprehensive knowledge enables the speciijil supervisors to indicate 
worthy standards and clarify aims for their coworkors in the kinder- 
part on. 

It sooms'a wise plan, tlion, tliat the kiiulcrparten supervisor and 
teachers should carry on the uftaal work witl> the children, availing 
themselves meantime of the unoflicial help generoiislv offered bv the 
s|Mvialists. ' " - “ . 

ni>l>ortimities for receiving such snggc.stions and inspiration are 
alforded by informal conferences aml-oecasional group meetings of 
kindergarten teachers to which the special sni)ervisors rtjine by re- 
'inesf. In some in.sfanccs. supervisors „f sjvecial subjects resixmd to 
invitations to vi.sit tlie kinderp:artcns, 

T'>.\ccptions to tb'e rule of nonofliciul relations exist in’n nnmher of 
coiiiimmities a.s listed below; 


Jissistiilit pays n*jailar visits to 
tmfiinps >vork nml su'ts the 


niiiHiitffham, Mu. Tin* imi.sk- >u|M*rvist>r or 
llu* kimlor;:nrfoiis. In Hio Iniinini; ,srh.*,tl siu 
Ktnmlimls. 

Onklanil. Cnl The su|I)T\ Isor «f ilrawin;; dls. ns.ws with the kiiulercnrlen 
teacher (he work 4.f the first (jr.-nle. uiul iHilats oat In wimt resisvls the work 
ill the kimlerpirton is a proparution for the tirsi ;^rn<lc. 

Ga. The music sni>erviw)r il^fniots the kimlorjrnrton suiVi-vIhop 
nnU teachers and visits the klnderjsai h»jis oiu*e a week. 

hvattsviUc, /nd. To s slight extent tlie ktiitlrrgnrliMis are snpt'rvlse<l by iho 
nnislc and art supen’lsors. 

Fori hai. The urt stiiHM-visor diro«ts the art work of the kimler- 

gartens. 

Fort Dodpr. loxra. The iii.ihIc sniKTvI.xor dlrwts the niJlM'vork In the 
kindergartens. ^ ^ 

Coffil/vlltc, Knit*. SiM>chi1 supervisors hold weekly nieeliiiBs with the klmler'- 
giirten teaehers. 

/.ouljtrillc, Kv. The niasle .sii|)ervlsor meets nionthly with the kfndeririirlen 
ti'nchera. 

/tattle erect, Mirh. The music supervisor, visits the klnderghrtcns weekly 
oITers suggcflt long, hut exerclftes no* control. 

Haptdn, yich. The muBic 8U|>ervtHor hns ftiU mip ef ylp iou of the uiliBle 
I**®* work;. Imrtpuctt. the' ‘OiRliers-lrf nikluHik] 
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Bveleth^ Minji. The superrisors of maslc and art give to the kindergarten 
teachers monthly outlines ; they make reports and hold meetings. 

St, Paul, MiTm, The supervisors of rouslc and art and the physical director 
hold meetings once a semester with the Idndergnrteo teachers and suggest out- 
lines of work. 

Laurrl, The music supervisor plans the songs to be sung in the kinder- 
gartens. ' 

Bvtte, ifont. The supervisors of music and art outline the work, visit the 
kindergartens, and hold monthly meetings with the kindergarten teachers. 

Omaha, Nehr, The specia! supervisors give the work to the students In the 
city training schooL 

Atiantie City, A'. «/. The specia! snipervisors are in touch wl^h t^e jyork of the 
kindergartens; they visit, give asiistauce. and offer suggestions. The stand- 
ards of work in the kindergartens are such as to receive the approval of the 
sped all sts. 

Binghamton, N, Y. The supervisor of rauslc nnd the physical director pay 
visits to the kindergartens and re;>ort the vljiits; they call rtleetiiigs of the kin- 
dergarten teaciters whenever they so desire. ^ 

Ithaca, N. Y. The supervisors of music nnd art visit the kindergartens once 
a Dionth : they make annua! report^ to the superintendent apd keep the wor^^ 
up to desired standards. 

IHttshurph, Pa, Tlie sui>ervl8ors of musia visit the kindergartens as they do 
the grades, giving 20 minutes every two weeks. 

Ogden, Utah, The music supervisor holds monthly mcetlDgs With the kinder- 
garten teachers amt outlines especially the rhythm work for the klndergartoua. ' 

Beloit f WU, Tlie music supervisor comes to the kindergartens once in two 
woek.s for 20 minutes. % 

Kenosha, U w. The supervisor of industrial arts holds meetings with the kin- s ' 
dergarten teachers. 


13, KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY INSTRUCTION FOR BOTH GROUPS OF 

TEACHERS, ^ 

The problem of establishing an organic relation between the 
kindergarten and the grades just iiliove is being approached from 
several directions. Friendly and sympathetfe i-elations betweeh the 
teachers of the kindergarten and the teachers of the primary grades 
have long existed, but willing spirits alone are not sufficient There 
still remains the task of working out an effective coordinat’ n of 
the two phases of the educational sy.stein. 

It is recognized that one indis[)ensable step in such coordination 
is an increased understanding on the part of kindergartners of the 
work of priinai7 grades, and incieased understanding on the part 
of primary teachers of the work of the kindergarben,' Trainingv 
courses in nonnul schools are undergoing reorganization of a tyi>e 
, that’ promises welLfor the teachers of the future, hut in the mean- 
time tn^s of present-day- teachers are without any regular, 

piovision for instruction^ whfbK will enable them to make adjust-. 
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The following summaries reporte from supervisors serve to 
show how meager and incidentel is such inatructioa 
Instrueti^ in ■^mary wtrk for kmde^arteu teacker,.~~la the 
arger number of cities, provision for the instnictioo of kindergarten 

teachers in Uie work of the primiiy grades is incidental and occa- 
sional. 

In some instances the supervisor of kindergartens is also super- 
visor of primary grades; slie holds occasional meetings and arranges 
or an internhangc of visits between the kindergarten teachers and 
the pi imarv teacliers. Sometimes joint meetings'are called for tlw 
>|.enfic purpose of discussing problems tliat concern the relations 
tlie two groups of teachers. Sometimes informal conferences te 
personal talks among kindergnilen and primary teachers are 
plojed as a means of arriving at a better iindt>rstanding of one 
another s aims and methods. In some ca.ses the b'ndergarten super- 

Ri’ades ami confers with the primary siiperii.sor in 
Older that the work may be better coonlinat^. 

Interesting offort.s are being made in some cities to coiTelate the 
kinclcl^arteii with the fii-st gnuir through the coiiree of studv. To 
dlls cn<l, o'dlines and lists of stories, games, songs, handwort. etc., 
don? bythe olMldi-en in the kin^lerguiten are pa.ssed on to the first- 
grade teaclier at ppefnotion time. 

Provision foe giving regiilur iiistViiction in primary world to 
kiiriergnrten teachers ^,re^ jg Birmingham, 

Ala., St. Paul. Minn., St. T^uis. Mo.. Onialni. Vebr., Albany, N. Y., 
and Dayton. Ohio, this instruction is given in the city normal school 
during the penxyd of teacher training. * 

civ c„l.. K ...1 W.yne, I„d., 

City. M^. Mo„l„ Bloomfiyl.l, N. J.. „,eeU„gs ot 

kindergariners and first-grade teachers are held regularly for our- 
, poses of instru^ion. P 

- In Oaklancl Cal., Battl? Creek imd Cxrand Rapids. Mich., and 
Kearney, , N. J.; tlie supervisor of kindergartens is also in charge 
Of pnmai^ /^des and jerives rejrulap instruction. 

In Louisville, Ky., the grade supervisor includes kindergartners 
in the regular conferences held with first-grade teachers. 

In I^aca «d UUca, N. V., kindergarten teachers having been 
prepar^ «i the nonnal school for both phase* of work are eligible 
for pofiiiions as first-jnr&do'teachers* ^ 

-• Instruction m kmdergarien w6rk for gradi Uaekon.— With few 
exceptions the i^nirtkm in kmdergarten aims and methods given to 
gi-ade teachers is incidentaL b on w 

The means of imparting such instruction are tBe -teme as those ^ ^ 

in the ^ 
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primaiT grades, namely, occasional joint meetings arranged by the 
supervisor of kindergarten and primary grades, personal talks 
among primary’ tekchers and kindergarten' teachers, and visits to 
kiPdergarten classes. 

In several instances the firet-gradc teachers are given, at the time 
of promotion, outlines and lists of stories, games, songs, pieces of 
liAndwork, etc., done by children in kindergartens. J5y this means 
the first-grade teacher gains some idea of what she may build upon. 

From 14 cities come reports of pro\’«ion for giving regular in- 
struction in kindergarten work to primary teachers. 

In St. Louis, Mo., Omaha, Ncbr., Albany, N. Y., and Dayton, Ohio, 
sudi jnstruction is given in the city normal school duping the period 
of teacher training. 

In Ix>s Angeles, Pasadena, and Oakland, Cal., Fart Wayne, Ind., 
Battle C'reek and Grand Rapids, Mich., BloOmfield and Kearney, 
N. J., the primary or first grade work and the kindergartens are 
under the charge of one supervisor who gives rcguhir instruction at 
joint meetings of the two grotips of teachers. , 

In Kansas City, Mo.,^the kindergarten' and primary teachers c'ornc 
togethef for instruction at the montlhy institutes. 

In Butto, Mont^ the assistant superintendent of schools is a trained 
kindergiirtner and Jiolds jpint meetings for purposes of instruction. 


14. CITIES IN WHICH NO SPECIAL SUPERVISOR OF KINDERGAR- 
TENS IS EMPLOYED. 

In the tables on pages 12 to it, inclasive, arc lisjUyl the cities re- 
porting to the Bureau of Education that no special supervisor of 
kindergartens is employed. 

This characterization, however, must not be taken to meaji that 

* ^ I 

the kindergarten teachers in such cities are without supervisory care; 
it means that the responsibilities ordinarily resting upon a kinder- 
garten supervisor are distributed among other scliool officers, the , 
, superintendent or assistTant superintendent, the supcrvisiii^ princi- 
pal, a committee of kindergarten teachers, or the sepior kind(j^garten 
teacher in the .systonii. * 

, Ad mi iiistraiive details . — In practically all the cities the rosponsi- 
liility for appointing teachers and rating their abilities and for 
directing tlie organization of the kindergarten classes falls upon the 
superintendent, who makes recommendations lo the board of edu- 
cation and from them received sanction for the actions iivrolved. 
In executing these details the superintendent is assisted by his dep- 
uty or district superintendents, supervising principals, and princi- 
pals of school buildings. ' . , 

The inatteV of selecting equipment and supplies for the kindergar- 
tens is usually referred by the superintendent to the kindergarten 
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teachers themselves, in some cases through a committee and in some 
cases through the senior kindergarten teacher. In Chicago, Cleve- 
land, and Burlington, Iowa, the establishment of a standard equip, 
niont automatically takes care of this detail. 

Opinion of 8^iperinte7ulent8 as to hek of special svpcrvisor.—lji 
die' opinion of the larger number of superintendents (60 per cent) 
le cindergartens in their cities do not suffer appreciably from’ the 
lack of special supervision; 36 per cent believe that the kindergar- 
UMis in their cities are much handicapped for the want of, such 
Mipervision; 4 per cent make no report on this point. One super- 
imendcnt of the larger group, having reported that he himserf at- 
ti'iKls to air the necessary details in connection with the care of the 
■ kindergartens, adds: ‘‘How can I say that the kindergartens suffer 
"itJiout ombarralsing my ego? ” 

^ot a few superintendents of the larger group believe that hav- 
ing a special supevMsor for kindergartens tends to keep apart the ’ 
kindergartens and the primary grades and tliat tlie kindergartens 
are niore closely integrated^ with the school svsteni when they receive 
the same treatment as dd" the grades. The' tendency to oversuper- 
iision in all departments of school organization is ' consciously 
avoided by several superintendents. The coinmentdii one report is:' 
Lar^e systems suffer from excessive, as small systems do from 
' inadequate, supervision.” ‘ ^ 

A shortage of funds for school purposes is also a 'factor in the 
matter, for it, is felt in iminy cases that the number of kindergar- 
ten clas.ses is too small to warrant the employment of a special super- 
Msor. even if one were deemed desirable. 

“If we had a kindergarten supervisor >ve might accept poorer^ 
tcachoi-s, ’ IS an opinion sliared by a con.siderable number of sui^erin- 
(ondents; as it is, the nonsu|>ervised condition calls for the careful 
selection of well trained, experienced kindergarten teachers, grad- 
iiate.s of accredited training schools. In the absence of a supervisor 
ilie teachei-s form themselves intd^n ajj^sociation for study and for 
unification of the vork, and .in this way keep theinselWs up to 
"orthy standards and also participate in progressive inovenients. 

t)f the smaller group of superintendents w ho feel that the kjnder- 
.irartens in their cities do .suffer, a number believe that having a 
pcdarsupervisor would improve the q'uality of the work and pro- 
' ide needed leadership for- the teachere. ' 

The type of sui)ervi.sor most desired is one capable, of directing 
ihe work of the primary grades as well as that of the kindergartens 
Inability to meet Uie expense is the chief obstacle to'the employment 
of a supervisor. 

Opimons of kindergarten teachers as t\faek of s^pervisor,^ 
iMndergarten teach^^ in ,60 per cent of the cities reporting offer 
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no opinion as to whether or not the kindergartens suffer for lack 
of special super\ision. In contrast, superintendents in only 4 
cent of the cities reporting make no response on this phase of the 
subject. 

One reason for s^ence on the part of many teachers is not far to 
seek. Teachers are so close to the factors that make for the success 
of the kindergartens ‘.hat they lack the perspective necessary to 
pronounce just judgments \ipon their own work and that of their 
fellow teachers. They prefer to say nothing. Superintendents, on 
the other hand, can view conditions with a detached, impersonal 
attitude, and are th\is enabled to express themselves frankly. 

In sevewl cities the opinions -of teachers coincide with those of 
the supe^Bendent to the effect that the number of kindergarten 
classes is^io small to justify the exj>ense of employing a kinder- 
garten supervisor, and tliat the tetichers themselves, formed into an 
association for discussion and stiidy, can and do keep their work 
raised to a high standara of excellence. It is admitted in one or 
two instances that some of the kindergartens' siiffer, and tliat there 
is room for improvement in all of them; but doubt is expressed 
whether a kindergarten supervisor is what is needed to bring about 
l desired improvement. 

It is believed that .ertain dangers invariably accompany the advent 
of a supervisor; fot instance, a supervisor who clings to old^^^^afmai 
methods makes serious Jifficulties for younger, more progiessivc 
teachers by obliging ^hem to follow srt programs and rules. Again, 
supervised work tends to take responsibility ^d initiative from the 
teachers and places them in the hands of the supervisor; the origi- 
nality of the teachers is thus suppressed. 

Another evil that is feared is the creation of a situation which 
tends to make the teachers “cater to the siipervisor’s whims for the. 
sake of good standing.” A supet*vi5?or would more or less con- 
sciously try to bring all the kindergarten classes to an undesirable 
type and degree of uniformity. It is believed, too, that the kinder-^ 
gnitens come into closer contact with the public school system and 
are regarded less as outsiders if they arc not set apart by having a 
special ^supervisor. 

Among teachers who believe that the kindergaretns in their cities 
do suffer without special supervision, it is felt that a leader is needed, 

H leader able to unify, not unifovmize^ the work of the kindergartens, 
to raise the standards^ especially in music, art, and handwork, to 
check or regul|^ tendencies bn the part of teachers to extravagant 
forms of experimentation, to stAihnlate discussion of mtoresting topics 
at teachers! meetings, to be the medium of integrating the work of 
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the kindergarten and the ii«t grade, and to develop or educate the 

ro:,Tw.“Zs‘ 

.5, OP.K. 0 .S the tvp. or 

A number of teachers seem to be averse to the idea of anv actual 
supervisor of kindergartens whatsoever, but they are willing to lav 
down counsels of perfection in case one should be employed ^ 

ft >s felt tl, at in -regard to personal qualities, a supervisor should 
he wise, just, sympathetic, impartial, and inspirational; she d.ould 
show faith in the teachers; she should not be autocratic, ‘interferi, us 
dictatorial, nor should she seek to force her views and methods upon 
teachers regardless of conditions and temperaments. 

It IS believed that professionally a supervisor should be awake to 
present-day needs and the changing conditions of society: she should ' 
be open-minded, progressive, and ready to encourage e.\perin>nta- 
ion. and to assist in arriving at definite conclusions; she should ^ 
trained in both liberal and conservative schools of thought ami L 
able (0 collate all schools: she .should be able to Vi,uai.,t the 
teachers with the best current ideas; ,slm should be familiar with tlio 
nicanings ami aims of education as a whole, and should pos.se.ss abil- 
ity to arouse «un,ty intei-est in the kindergarten. A number of 
eachers are of the opinion that the best ty,H> of supervision comes 
from one thoroughly trained and broadly c.xperienced in kiiider-rar- 
education, e.x^nenoed also in primary methods, capable of 
taking charge of kindergartens and primary grades with a yiew to 
coordinating;; the work of the two. 

v supervisory. activities it is suggested that the super- 

visor of desirable type is one. who would make frequent visits to 
he kindergartens and give constructive eritici.sm following each 
MS t, who would hold meetings and conferences with the teachers 
.and provide courses of lectures for them; who would arfango c” 
bihits of kindergarten work; who wonW unify the woBk of the- ' 
Imulei^ar^ns and unite the teachers; wlo would oUtline^plans o 
work for the kindei^rartens and give sugge,stions as to the problems 
encountered in the daily acti.ities. A number of teachers feel .that 
licy would approve of a supervisor capable not only of telling them 
bow to do better work, but also of showing how by aotually ' 

Mig a group of cluldren; but other teaphers believe that a supervisor - 

I'foM suggestions 'and leave the working out of 

details to the individual kindergartnera. 
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16. PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR NONSUPERVISED SYSTEMS OF 
KINDERGARTENS. 

From several si>j)criiitciuleiits and (eaclu’rs come suggestions as 
to liow to secure sonic of tlic benefits of kindergarten supervision 
in tlie absence of a yegularly appointed officer. 

In some of the smaller cities in California there is what is called a 
supervising’ director, who directs one of the kindergartens and pays 
supervisory visits to each of the other kindergartens once in two 
months ; she discusses the new and coinmendiiblc points, observed in^ 
each kindergaitcn, and confers with the other teachers concerning 
program plans. Such a director usually receives a month more 
than the other kiiidergartners. The cities adopting the plan find 
it miu’!; better than no supervisor at all. 

A suggestion from a teacher in an Iowa oity is as follows: 

.A helpful kinU of supervision wouUl be a kiiuleriiarton tniinliij; teiiehor 
who would tome several limes a year to address the* club of kindorgiirtners, 
brini: new' ideas nml sugj;estiens, and ho an adviser lo whom the teachers 
ouuld take their diniculties; eiu; who would visit the khxderj;ur(ens at tlieso 
tiint's hiul ofTor suggestions for imiirovemont. 

From another teacher comes the imiiiiry as to the practicability 
of having a State kindergarten supervisor who would trdvel from 
place to place, visit the kiiulcrgartcns, give to the teachers the con- 
structive criticism they 'hoed, and fmiii her observations prepare 
a report to be distributed as a State edncationiii bulletin. 

From a superintendent conics the suggostiou that the cities along 
flic line of railroads for 100 miles or so cooperate in employing a 
special supci visor of kindergartens, who otiuld give to each city one 
diiy a week or two days in three week.'^, or sonic sucli arniiigemeiit of 
time. The kindergartens would thus receive the attention necessary 
to their improvement, and the expense of the supervisor *would not 
bear heavily on any oOc city. 

Another superintendent believes that the emphatic need is for an 
adjustment of the courses of study. lie \Vrites: 

An oxiwrt in child psycliology and one thoroughly fu inUhir with adiml condi- 
tions should arrange a kindorgniMen ctuirfW* to Ht the llrsl ffi’mlo, imd ii tirsl- 
gr;u!e course to Ht the klmlergartt'U, The presvMit interitlay is noitluT nornml 
nor economical. 

Where a large system of kindergartens is involved, the plan fol- 
lowed in lios Angeles for one year j)reviotis to the appointment yf the 
present supervisor has commendiibje features.^ The kihdeigartcu 
teachers were divided into 11 groups, C 4 ch"fei:oup including teachers 

r jr— ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ — — 

* Seo account sItoiMSj Mrs. Suttan M. Domoy, asHlstnnt Buportutondent of scboulMf Los 
Angeles, Cal., in National KduoatioD Association Magazine, Nor , 1D17. 
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in iuljacent schools for the sake, of convenience. Tliese groups had 
tno lesixnisibilities, arranging a system of visits within their own 
niinibcr, and conducting a series of round tables monthly for the 
entire group. Each group selected one of its own members as visitor 
for the district and as jiresiding officer for the round-table meet- 
tngs. riic aims in the visiting wore not at supervision in the 
(cchnical sei^-of the term, but rather in *the direction of arousing 
I onsciousness of a common problem, and of extending to all tlie’ 
teachers tlirotigh the medium of the visits and the roUnd table a 
tnowledge of the varying activities, devices, and materials employed 
liy the iiRMnbcrs of the gi oii^. ^ 

► 

17. C0\ru;slO\s A\L) KKCoMMKN'DA'I'IONS. 

1. For ihe sake of preserving the well-being of younfr children just 
beginning school life, the supervi.soi-s*of kindergartyns and of pri- 
mary grades should have a niiich'larger share in iflanning kinder- 
garten rooms and first-grade rooms than is giventhem at persent 
liy room-planning is meant more than the meres arrangement of 
furniture ajid disposing of decorations. The location of the room 
the placing of window.s, jniiki'ig blackboards, cupboards, and lockers Ik 
low enough for the children’s comfort, inoviding suitable toilet rooms ' ' 
are all matters which should he referred to the kindergarten siiecinl-’ 
i^t at the time that building plans arc being jirepared. 

A greater degree of resiionsibility should be assumed by super- • 
vi.<ors for providing gardening experiences for the children, especially 
whrtc the kindergarten teachers and scliool principals are lukewarm 
in ihe inalter. The jdans followed in the down-town schools in Cin- 
tinnati an* full of sug^ostioiis for otlicr ci( ies. 

3. » Since it apjwirs (hat placing kindergartens under the charge ’ 

of a nonkinde.rgaiien trained primary supervisor serves the pui'iio.ses 
chiefly of convenience and economy, it is recommended that one of 
the senior kindergarten teachers be appointed a.ssistant supervisor 
ami allowed to devote all her time to the kindergartens under tire 
dii-ection of the jirimary super^tisor. ' 

4. The relations between .Miporvisors'of siKsial subjects and the ‘ 

kindergarten siu>ervisor ami teachers .should be those of cooperation 
and mutual helpfulness. The practice of having special supervisors ' 
act as expert advisers while the kindergarten teachei-s are respon- 
sible for the work as carried out by the children is the best form of 
luganizatioii. In this way the kindergarten supervisor is able to pro- 
tect the children and to maintain a sane bafance in kindergarten 
practico. ^ ® 

!>. Kinulgrgnrten supervis*>rs should be" more mindful of the ap- 
plication of the principle of self-activity in their relations with tho 
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teachers in their charge.. To load rather than to dominate, to pro- 
viile situations in which the teachers can realize the fullest freedom 
and cun grow in teaching power and ability to lies their own initiative, 
should be the conscious aim of the supervisor. 

6. Adequate provision vshouid be made for giving regular instruc- 
tion in kindergarten aims and methods to the primary Uiachcrs wlio 
are already teaching, and for giving regular instruction in primary 
aims and methods to kindergarten teachers who are already teaching. 

o 

♦ 




